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Ciubbing Arrangements. | 


Farm Poultry, Semi-monttly, ALL an | 
A Few Hens, Ne 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, ) 


American Fancier, Weekly, |" 


Poultry Monthty, 
Pouliryman and Pomologist, 


American Fancier, 50 
Farm Poultry, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, ) 


| particulars. 


Poultryman and Pomologist 


and either 
of the following: 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


GEO” FR. COFEIN, 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. | 


of 


| 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, lass. 


BROKEN BRIC-A-BRACS, 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, 
explains some yery interesting facts about Major’s 
Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know 
that itis many hundred per cent. better than other 
cements for which similar claims are made, but a great 
many do not know why. ‘The simple reason is that 
Mr. Major uses the best materials ever discovered and 


other manufacturers do not use them, because they are 
too expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr. 

Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement 
costs $3.75 a pound and another costs $2.65 a gallon, 
while a large share of the so-called cements and liquid 

glue upon the market are nothing more than sixteen- 

cent glue, dissolved in water orcitric acid, and, insome 
cases, altered slightly in color and odor by the addition 


of cheap and useless materials. 

Major’s cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty- 
five cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a 
substitute you can depend upon it that his only object 
is to make a larger profit, 

The profiton Major's cement is as much as any 
dealer ought to make on any cement. And this is 
doubly true in view ot the fact th at eac h dealer gets his 
share of the benefits of Mr. Major’s advertising, which 
now amounts to over $5,000 a month, throughout the 
country. Established in 1876. 

Insist on haying Major’s. Don’t accept any off-hand 
advice from a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) 
you can repair your rubber boots and family shoes, 
and any other rubber and leather articles with Major’s 
Rubber Cement and Major’s Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a 
year you will thus save. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, it will be forward- 
ed by mail; either kind. Free of postage. 


| Plymouth Rocks ( Hawkins). ‘ 
| on cockerels at Barre, Dec., 1900; score 92. First and | 


| door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
| be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra words 
add one cent per word per insertion. Each initial 
or figure willcount as a word. No changes allowed 
on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uniform 
style and without display, Full amount must accom- 
pany copy, or the advertisement will not be inserted. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Ten years a 
breeder. I have 200 cockerels and 100 pullets for sale, 
all farm raised, mated in pairs, trios or pens. Write 


| me your wants, Satisfaction or your money back. B. 
| S. GALE, Monroe Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


A few grand cockerels for sale for breeding and ex- 


| hibition purposes. Same blood as won First Prizes at 


Bangor and St. John this year. Here is your chance 
to get a good one at a reasonable price. Write for 
Information cheerfully given. D. A. 
RYAN, Calais, Me. 


JOHNSON BROS., 131 Leland St., Woodfords, 
Me., have Rudd Strain Barred Rocks, Vaughan White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds and Buff Cochins. Eggs, 75c 
per 13. Poultry supplies, lowest prices known. Grit 
35c per roo. QO.shells 45c per 100. Samples and cir- 
cular free. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and §S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, bred for utility, egg production and feather. 


One large, Barred P. Rock cockerel with two June | 
Good shape, head | 


hatched pullets, the trio for $3.00. 
points, etc. Write. L. W. CURTIS, Box go, Brewer, 
Maine. 
CHOICE hosts an Exhibition Birds in White 
| Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown Leghorns, bred 
| direct from my Madison Square Garden, N. Y., and 
| Brockton, Mass., winners. Single birds, pairs and 


| breeding pens at very reasonable prices. Send for | 
| ree circular. 
man, Mass. 


EDWARD T. MURPHY, East Whit- 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in | 


America. Winners for 9 years, and every 1st at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
95 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Eggs $2 


per 13. Send for 8- Page circular free, stamp accepted. | 


GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SSF GESHOENE ( Arnold and Cornell) Buff 


Won first and second 


second pullets; score gt 1-2. Rocks equally as good. 
Eggs $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 45. F. H. TOWNE, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES, C. N. Paige, Fran- 
cestown, N. H., has decided to sell eggs from his des? 
pens at $2.00 per 13. From good pens at $1.00. Also 
from a fine pen of Barred Ply ymouth Rocks at $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BANTAMS. 


I WILLE XCH: ANG E Buff or Ww Vhite Gaghine Gold- 
en or Silver Seabright Bantams for Angora Kittens or 
Belgian Hares, or sell at reasonable prices. Send for 
free circular of New England’s largest Bantam von: 
Clough’s Bantam Book, 15 cents. W. W. CLOUGH 
Medway, Mass. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 per15. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacgbs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. I. REDS. Prize stock of unexcelled quality; 
have purchased the well-known stock of Geo. C. 
Chase, and now have as fine a flock of Reds as can be 


found. Fine cockerels $1, $2, $3, and $5 each. W. H. | 


HATHAWAY, Assonet, Mass. 


TURKEYS. 
BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Vermont. Thirty years’ experience. Beautitul flock 
this year. Rememberthaton these hills the most vig- 
orous stock in the world is raised. J. I, HEMEN- 


WAY, Chelsea, Vt. 


BROODERS. 
Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth,” In- 
Will raise 
every chick, Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
| H¢ JMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


Raised on the hills of | 


POULTRY RAISERS... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 


Dept. 2, Box 773, Goshen, Ind. 


THE ADVANCE TRAP NEST picks out the 
layers; there is no other sure way. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price within reach of all. First Premium at 
Suffolk Co. Fair, Riverhead, L. I. Circular Free. 
| WINFIELD DARLING, So. Setauket, (L. I.) N. Y. 


BREED FROM your best zuz¢er layers; that’s logic. 
Use trap nests; that’s necessary. 

Use Ideal trap nests; that’s judgment. 

Investigate first; that’s business. 

| Write for information to- day; that’s easy. 

| FRANK O. WELLCOME, Box 216, Yarmouth, Me. 


PRESENT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddixess, Fullness after meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nervous and 
Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


| WONDERFUL 


| MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


| For_a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 


| tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTED 


A os of pag health that R'I'P’A‘N’S will not bene- 
fit. R'l’-P-A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may nie had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low-priced medicine at a moderate profit. 

They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute. 

Note the word R'T’P’A‘N'S on the sone 

Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical 


- No 10 Spruce 


| §t., New York, for 10 samples and 1 “000 testimoniais, 


This is a daring statement, but Sal 
<= wer "sseeds bea bear it out every time. 
Yj Combination Corn 
estcornonearth, W ‘Npositivery 
revolutionize corn growing. 


aN Billion Dollar Crass. 

> y ereaie st marvel of the age 

x 2tons of hay peracre. First 
crop six week weeks after sowing 


Catalogue tells. 


FOR 80c. STAMPS 
‘and this NOTICE we mail 


SUCCESSFUL PIGEON 


BREEDING. Finely. illus- 
@ trated, tells all about pigeons 
| 


and cuts of different varieties, 


for ae 50 cents. 


BELGIAN HARE BOOK on care and manage- 
ment, 25 cents. Address, 


H. H. FRICGK, 
FRICKS, PA. 


| U can have abundance of eggs if you feed 

your hens No. 4 Mixture twice a week with 
| their food, Trifle expense; pays immense. 
| £#a-Receipt to make No, 4 Mixture for seven 
2-cent stamps. Address, 


G. D. FRANK, 


Box 25. Elizabethtown, Ky- 


_ Insert your name in our” 


is ten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY (Oa 
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A Poultry House For Renters. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 

There are many who would like to 
keep a few hens for amusement and to 
supply the table with fresh eggs, who are 
deterred from doing so by the fact that 
they do not own their place. They do 
not wish to go to the expense of putting 
up a house on land belonging to another, 
to leave behind them—a’ dead loss in 
case they move in a year or two. It has 
occured to me that a small light house 
that could be easily moved, that would 
remain the property of the tenant and not 
revert to the owner of the land, that 
could be converted into any one of a half 
dozen things in case it was no longer 
wanted for a hen house, would be a great 
boon to a good many people. 

Up this way such houses are built by 
the score. One ofthe most picturesque 
features of our winter life is the colony of 
fish houses on the ice inthe harbor. As 
soon as the bay is securely frozen over 
they begin to appear, and ina few weeks 
there is quite a little city where one 


to the mainland, —perhaps to be used as 
a summer kitchen, perhaps asa playhouse 
for children, or perhaps as the shelter of 
a mother hen and her brood of chickens. 


These houses are of all sizes, and range 
in pretentiousness from a mere shell to 
quite a pretty little fishing box. The one 
pictured here is six feet by nine, six feet 
posts, and six féet six inches from floor 
to apex of roof. There are two small 
windows. The house is built throughout 
of matched pine. The sills, posts and 
plates are two-by-four inch joists. There 
are no studs, but the frame is stiffened by 
a two-by-two inch scantling running from 
post to post, half way between the plates 
and the sills. Diagonal braces run from 
the center of the scantling to each corner 
of the wall, above and below. The house 
when completed is very light and strong, 


and will stand almost any amount of buf- 


feting and strain. 

What is the cost of such a house? 
small. The boards cut with little waste, 
there are so many lengths. The floors, 
if you have them, may be hemlock. Ifa 


would suspect only an Arctic solitude. 

These houses are built of matched 
pine boards, securely fitted together, and 
covered with oil or paint. They contain 
a’stove, a table, one or two chairs, a cup- 
board, some shelves, and a choice assort- 
ment of hooks, lines and other parapher- 
nalia of fishing. Here the owner sits day 
after day, lazily moving his line up and 
down, inthe hope of attracting the at- 
tention of a big trout 70 feet below. 
Sometimes a crony comes in; then the 
pipes are lighted, a pack of greasy cards 
produced, and the short winter afternoon 
devoted to euchre or cribbage. 

The day may be fair or foul, the wind 
blow high or low, but in the little house 
all is warm and snug and comfortable. 

When the days grow long in spring, and 
the wild geese begin to fly northward, 
and the ice in the lake becomes black 
and sodden, then the little house is moved 


man is handy with tools, and can do the 
work himself, a house six by nine feet — 
ample to shelter 50 chickens in summer or 
a cock and a dozen hens in winter—can be 
built for $r2. This includes everything, 
lumber, hardware, paint, windows, etc. 
If you employ a carpenter of course the 
cost will be somewhat increased. 

One or two words of caution. Be sure 
the matched pine is dvy before you use 
it. Itreally ought to be kiln-dry, but 
many consider this a useless expense. 
As soon as the house is done give it a 
good coat of paint, and then another a 
few days later. Otherwise the boards 
will shrink and warp. Ifthe house is to 
be used as a winter house the windows 
would better be put in lower than in_ cut, 
so that the sunshine will fall on the floor. 

If the house is to be used only for chick- 
ens, no floor is necessary; but if for fowls 
a floor should be putin by all means. 


It is 


The house in the picture is on shoes. 
This is the way they build them here, for 
purposes of convenience. But ifthe house 
is to be used simply for hens it will not be 
necessary to go to this extra trouble and 
expense. 

Such a house can be easily moved from 
one place to another. Where the house is 
not put on permanent foundations the title 
vests in the builder, and he can move it or 
dispose of it as he sees fit. There is al- 
ways asale for such a house, and the 
builder can confidently calculate on selling 
it, ifin good condition, for about two- 
thirds of what it cost him to build it. 

EpGAR L. WARREN, 
Wolfboro, N. H. 


Institute Poultry Instruction. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Il. 


Mr. Van Dresser said in his lecture that 
he was born with a love for the hen but 
outgrew it and thought for years that it 
was too small a business and that he must 
have something as large as a cow to get 
his money from. Since commencing the 
poultry business it has been found so fas- 
cinating and profitable that they are still 
enlarging it. He thinks there will never 
be an over supply of fresh eggs as long as 
the sun shines. He advises a small begin- 
ning and to learn the business thoroughly. 
Then is time enough to increase one’s 
plant. He spoke very highly of the course 
in poultry instruction that a few of the 
state colleges are furnishing. Mr. Van 
Dresser knows of no agricultural business 
that will give so much profit for the mon- 
ey invested as poultry keeping. Cows are 
not “‘init.’? Dairying and poultry keep- 
ing gohandin hand. Heregards com- 
mon sense as one of the fundamental 
points in chicken and fowl management. 

To secure good hatches it is very im- 
portant to rest eggs that have come from 
a distance before incubating them. He 
keeps them quiet for 24 hours. After 
hatching, the chicks’ first feed is crushed 
egg shells,—the shell they came from. 
Millett, oat flakes, charcoal, grit, water, 
stale bread moistened in milk, etc., are 
fed. Golden millet is grown on the farm, 
and is excellent for the chickens. Vari- 
ety is the spice of life and a producer of 
good digestion and a rapid growth. Char- 
coal is a great aid to perfect digestion. 
Watch the chicks digestion closely. Of 
the earliest hatches as soon as the sex is 
known they are separated. The pullets 
are put on good range in an orchard, and 
fed a suitable ration for growing stock 
and in the fall are brought to winter quar- 
ters in the pink of condition. The cock- | 
erels of these early hatches are kept in 
closer quarter and fed more corn meal and 
sold for broilers as soon as large enough, 

Mr. Van Dresser considers the analysis 
of an egg a safe guide in compounding an 
egg ration. An egg contains 74 per cent. 
water, (so the water supply must be very 
liberal), 14 per cent. of albuminoids and 
Io 1-2 per cent. fat. When the albumen 
or white of the egg is watery the hens do 
not receive enough protein in the ration, 

The white must be thickened by using 
more protein feeds, as oats and peas. Oats 
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have ‘‘gimp’”’ in them, they will make a_ 
horse trot, a hen cackle, and a rooster) 
crow. To furnish the fat, yellow corn is | 
excellent and produces a beautiful colored 
yolk. Buckwheat tends to producea light 
colored yolk. When the shells are too 
thin give plenty of slacked lime. The 
fowls at this farm are kept in so nearly per- 
fect hygienic condition that condition pow- 
ders, etc., are not needed and are not used. 
Mr. Van Dresser’s method of managing 
moulting fowls is as follows: He said an 
animal will shed its hair better when gain- 
ing. About the 8th of August the hens 
are confined into quite close quarters and 
are fed a very light ration, about one- 
fourth of what they usually receive. They | 
are thus managed for 14 days. This re- 
duces their fat. Then they have their full 
range and good feeding is again practiced. 
Sunflower seeds are fed liberally. The 
fowls commence to gain and this, together 
with the oil of the seeds cause the feathers 
to drop out rapidly. The fowls have com- 
fortable weather to grow the new feathers, | 
and they are ready for business in the fall 


when eggs are high. At the Eureka poul- | 


try farm sunflowers are grown, and yield 
160 bushels per acre. Oats and peas and 
Golden millet are also grown for fowl and 
chicken food. 

When preparing fowls for market, after 
they are picked they are dropped in hot 
water long enough to count four, then 
are placed in ice cold water for the same 
time. The hot water throws the secretions 
to the surface and the cold checks it, and 
they puff up and look very attractive. At- 
tractiveness counts for a good deal in 
securing trade. ; 


E. T. PERKINS. 


Poultry Notes. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


THE NEED OF GRIT. 


Fowls need all the grit that they will 
eat. They will not live without it and 
will not be profitable unless plentifully 
supplied with it. Itis, as we all know, 
their teeth. Without it how can they 
grind their food? They can’t doit. De- 
prive them of it only for a short time and 
when you feed them any they will eat it 
as ravenously as they would grain, that 
is, if they have been kept in a yard. If 
allowed their liberty in summer they will 
pick up all they want but in winter when 
snow covers the ground they need 
it continually before them. The only 
way to know how much to feed them is 
to place it before them and keep the 
boxes from being empty. _ If kept before 
them all the time they will not eat too | 
much. Oyster shells are good, as they 
contain lime for egeg-shells. Crushed 
stone is also good but gravel that has 
been worn smooth by the water is not of 


didn’t make an excuse when you found 
something wrong in regard to his build- 
ings or yards or something else. There 
are many who need no excuse, for every- 
thing is right up-to-the-minute. But for 
the moment let us look at an imaginary 
person. Thereare afew shingles off his 
roof. You go to him and ask, not 
in a serious way, why he hadn’t put some | 
on where those were off. Well— well, 
he had an excuse, something had pre- 
vented him from making the necessary 
repairs. One hen, or perhaps a dozen, | 
had slight colds. | Why didn’t he cure 


them before they got the roup. Well— 
he had an excuse for that also. Now, of 


course, we often have to, or at least we 
think we have to, make excuses. Some- 
times circumstances prevent us from do- | 
ing things in time, yet we should have) 
everything fixed and ready for use before- | 
hand so there will be no need of an ex-| 
cuse. Of course our excuses for neglect, 
etc., do not make much difference to 
any one except ourselves, yet even for 
eur own selves it is the best way, to 


have everything in readiness and up-to- 
date. 


P. W. SHEPARD. 


Notes that may be of Interest. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I visited a poultryman last fall that had 
an idea that | liked. He had a half acre 
of cabbage and about every sixth row he 
planted sunflowers, thus having two arti- 
cles of value for feeding this winter. 

Ihave seen a pen of birds that are 

/making a record as layers. They were 
| hatched April 1oth and one pullet began 
\to lay Sept. toth—just five months of 
| age —and has laid to date, Dec. 27th, 
73 eggs. One laid 22 in November and 
31 out of 4o days. We have always been 
led to believe that the birds with bright 
red combs were the best layers but the 
best individual layer was the palest one 
of the flock, in fact did not look like a 
layer at all. The above are “rap nest 
facts. Now I know that the stock those 
birds came from were only ordinary lay- 
ers. Willthe progeny of these heavy- 
laying birds equal or exceed their record ? 
I shall watch this flock with interest. 
Will the chicks from these birds be as 
strong if they continue this laying until 
hatching time, say April, as they would 
if they had laid only fairly well? Time 
will tell. 


Is Maine going to have a poultry boom 
or is this interest we see on every hand 
just the natural outcome of years of 
steady growth? In either case it is a 


much value as it has no sharp edges. All 


grit must be sharp or it has no value for | 


erinding the grain. 
CHARCOAL. 

Place a box of charcoal in a pen 
fowls and it will soon all be gone. 
fowls will eat it and be glad to get it. Ex- 
periments have shown that charcoal is 
of great value to the poultryman. It isa 
promoter of health among the fowls. 
When fowls have free range we never 
think of giving them charcoal. They 


of 


would not eat it if we did give it to them. | 


They get all they need. But when kept 
yarded they need it because they can’t 
getit in their yard. So to give them 
what they need, don’t leave out charcoal. 
It willhelp you along the road of the 
poultry race. 
EXCUSES. 
Did you ever find a poultryman that 


The | 


good thing and we are all glad to see it, 
and let us hope it is a permanent thing. 


Don’t let any one make you believe 


| that Belgian hares will ever take the 
place of poultry, for you and I will not} 


live long enough to see that day. Poultry | 
has two points that the hares can never | 
attain, no, never. Hens lay eggs, and 
you can hatch those eggs in an incubator. | 
| But I believe you will see a great interest | 
|in Belgians in Maine for the next year | 
and some one will make some money. If 
|f had room I should start a few myself, | 
| for if I could not sell them and had more 
than I could eat I think they would make 
| fine feed for the hens, and if there is as 
| much money in the business as we are 
\led to believe, why would they not be as 
| cheap as any meat food? 
A. P. WINSLow. 


Poultry on the Farm. 


A recent bulletin of the Massachusetts. 
State Board of Agriculture contains an ar- 
ticle on ‘* Poultry Keeping on the Farm,’” 
by Dr. A. A. Brigham of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural College. A few paragraphs. 
are reproduced below, and will be of in- 
terest. 


On nearly every farm fowls are kept 
or found. Too often they are allowed to 
shift for themselves. Some farmers de- 
test hens. Usually on every farm there is, 
however, some one interested in fowls, or 
at least desirous of the pocket money 
which poultry may supply. I know well a 
Massachusetts dairy farmer who combines 
very successful poultry keeping with his 
dairy business. He is one of many such. 
Lately a Massachusetts farmer told me 
with great satisfaction of the copartner- 
ship which his two boys, one thirteen and 
the other nine years old, had formed for 
conducting the poultry business of the 
farm. These farmér boys are chips of the 


| old block, and are making a success of 


the business. Sometimes it is the wife or 


| daughter who takes care of the biddies, 


usually very successfully. 
The idea of special poultry farming on 
a large scale is extending, and large poul- 


try plants are being quite freely estab- 


lished; but the great bulk of poultry pro- 
ducts for the market will continue to come 
from the numberless small flocks scattered 
through the country. The large poultry 
ranches all together can supply but a very 
small proportion of the immense quanti- 
ties of eggs and dressed poultry demand- 
ed by an ever increasing consumption of 
these articles of food. 


One thing had bestbe definitely settled 
before attempting to keep poultry on the 
farm. The fowlsshould not be allowed 
to run at will within the garden or in and 
about the farm buildings. Nothing is 
more aggravating or disgusting than to 
have the nice vegetables or beautiful flow- 
ers scratched up, and the doorsteps, the 
porch, the paths, and the farm machines 
and vehicles fouled with poultry drop- 
pings. Separate the poultry also from the 
other live stock of the farm. This is eas- 
ily accomplished when undertaken in a 
business like manner. If the fowls are to 
be kept near the farm buildings, provide 
ample yard roomenclosed by wire fencing. 
* %* “* Another way of separating the 
fowls from the center of farm operations 
is to place the houses at a considerable 
distance from the farmstead in a pasture 
where the fowls will have free range. The 
latter plan may entail some extra travel by 
the attendant, and there is the risk in some 
localities of depredations by foxes, hawks 
or other wild animals or thieves. The 
young, strong farmer boy may find advan- 
tages in the second, or so-called ‘colony 
plan,’ while the housewife will probably 


‘find the fenced enclosure near the farm 


house preterable. 

Whatever the style or form of poultry 
building contemplated, it should be so 
placed that storm water and surface flow- 
age water will flow away from and not 
into or under the house. For this reason, 


/a knoll or spot where the ground slopes 


away from the side isa good place to se- 
lect for the building. — If the soil is liable 
to be soaked with water at any season, it 
is well to excavate one or two feet deep, 


| and fill in with stones where the building 


is to stand. ‘Tile drains may also be laid 
to conduct the soil water away from be- 
neath the house. Dryness within the house 
is further secured by raising the floor six 
inches to a foot above the level of the 
ground surrounding the house. 
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The Milford (N. H.) Show. 


The fifth annual exhibition of the Mil- 
ford Poultry and Pet Stock Association 
was held Jan. 8-11, and brought together 
a fine collection of birds. The prizes were 
won as follows : 

Barred Plymouth Rocks.—J. H. Wood- 
ward, Dunstable, Mass., 1st pen; rst hen; 
2d, 4th ckl.; 3d, 5th pullet. Chas. Kane, 
Franklin, rst cock; 3d ckl. CC. S. Perry, 
Hillsboro, 2d pen. C. A. Mason, Nashua, 
st ckl.; 2d pullet. A. B. Cowdrey, Mil- 
ford, 2d hen; 5th ckl. E.G. Mansur, 3d, 
4th, 5th hen. A. G. Hood, Manchester, 
ee pullet. T.G. Holland, Milford, 5th 

en. 

White Plymouth Rocks.—A. J. Fisher, 
Milford, 1st cock; 1st ckl.; rst, 3d hen; rst, 
2d pullet; rst pen. J. F. Watson, Nashua, 
2d pen; 2d cock; 3d pullet. A.B. Cow- 
drey, 3d cock. C. L. Woodman, Milford, 
4th hen. E.H. Clark, Milford, 3d, ath 
pen. W.M. Davis, Hancock, 2d ckl.; 
4th pullet. G. H. Needham, Milford, 2d 
hen. F. E. Dodge, Milford, 5th pen. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks.—W. B. Wood, 
W. Bolyston, Mass., 1st cock; 1st hen; rst, 
ad, 3d, 4th pullet; 2d ckl. W. J. Prince, 
Milford, 2d pen; 3d pullet; ath, 5th ckl. 
F. C. Fitch, 2d, 3d hen; 5th pullet. John 
E. Fitch, 3d cock; 3d ckl. 

White Wyandottes. — W. B. Sanford, 
Manchester, rst cock; 3d ckl. Jno. R. 
Goss, Milford, 2d cock; 3d hen. F. T. 
Wadleigh, Milford, rst ckl.; 1st pullet. B. 
A. Downing, Nashua, 2d ckl. W. A. 
Foss, Milford, 2d hen; 2d pullet. W. P. 
Weston, 2d pen; 3d cock. John A. Bou- 
telle, Amherst, 1st pen. G. H. Needham, 
3d pen. J. A. Fitch, 1sthen. A. J. Fish- 
er, 3d pullet. 

Buff Wyandottes.—H. E. Carlton, ist 
2d pullet. 

Golden Wyandottes.—W. B. Sanford, 
2d cock; 2d ckl.; 1st hen; 3d pullet. Mar- 
gie I. Burns, Milford, 3d cock; 3d hen; 4th 
pullet. J. F. Watson, Ist pullet; 3d ckl. 
C. H. Holt, 2d hen; 2d pullet. 

Black Wyandottes—E. M. Parker, Mil- 
ford, 1st, 2d, cockerel ; rst, 2d, pullet. 

American Dominiques—C. N. Paige, 
Francestown, N. H., 1st, cock ; 1st, cock- 
erel; 2d; hen; 1st, 2d, pullet. . H. 
Lackey, Milford, 3d, cock ; 2d, cockerel ; 
3d, hen ; 3d, pullet. 

Rose Comb R. I. Reds—G. H. Need- 
ham, ist, cockerel; 4th, pullet. H. L. 
Bartlett, 2d, cock. E. A. Robbins, 
Nashua, 2d, pen; ist, 5th, hen. Luther 
Robbins, Hollis, 2d, pullet ; 4th, cocker- 
el. J. F. Watson, 1st, cock ; 2d, cocker- 
el; 2d, hen; 3d, pullet. A. J. Fisher, rst, 
pullet ; 3d, 4th, hen. A. Sawyer, 3d, 


, 


pen. John A. Twiss, 1st, pen; 3d, cock- 
erel. W. P. Weston, Hancock, 5th, 
cockerel. 


Single Comb R. I. Reds—E. A. Rob- 
bins, rst, pen; 4th, pullet. A. H. Cot- 
ton, Nashua, rst, cock; rst, pullet; rst, 
3d, hen. A. J. Fisher, 2d, pen; 3d, 4th, 
cock ; 1st, 2d, cockerel ; 2d, hen ; 2d, 3d, 
5th, pullet. E.G. Mansur, 4th, hen. K. 
A. Huse, 3d, pen. W.P. Weston, 2d, 
cock. C.S. Wellington, West Medford, 
Mass., 3d, cockerel. 

Black Langshans—N. W. Robinson, 
ist, pen. Charles Woodman, ist, 3d, 
cockerel ; 1st, 2d, 3d, pullet; 3d, hen; 
2d, pen. A. A. Simonds, 3d, pen; tst, 
cock ; 2d, cockerel. A. B. Cowdrey, ist, 
2d, 4th, hen 

Light Brahmas—A. J. Fisher, 1st pen; 
ist, 2d, cockerel ; rst, cock ; 1st, pullet; 
st, 5th, hen. F.O. Willoby, Amherst, 
3d, cock. Elm Farm, 2d, cock; A. B. 
Cowdrey, 3d, cockerel ; 3d, hen. 

Buff Cochins—Fred H. Pettigrew, 
Manchester, rst, cock ; 1st, hen; rst, pul- 


let. Elm Farm, tst, pen; 2d, hen. H. 
L. Bartlett, 2d, 3d, pen. 

Partridge Cochins—H. H. Lackey, 1st, 
hen. 

Dark Brahmas—E. L. Rose, New Bos- 
ton, 1st, cock; rst, cockerel; 1st, hen; 1st, 
pullet. 

Buff Leghorns—N. H. Walker, Man- 
chester, 2d, cock; 2d, hen. Charles 
H. Colby, rst, 2d, 3d, cockerel ; 1st, 2d, 
3d, pullet ; 2d, cock ; 1, hen. 

Black Leghorns—W. L. Burns, ist, 2d, 
hen. 

S. C. Brown Leghorns.—J. Clara May, 
Wilton, N. H., 1sthen. C. H. Holt, rst 
ckl.; 2d hen. Cowdrey, 2d hen. 

R. C. W. Leghorns.— W. L. Burns, rst 
cock; 1st pullet. 

S. C. W. Leghorns.—A. J. Fisher, ist 
pen; 2d, 3d ckl.; 2d, 3d hen; 3d cock; 3d 
pullet. A. B. Cowdrey, 2d pen; rst cock; 
Ist pullet. W. L. Burns, rst ck]; 1st hen; 
2d pullet; 3d pen. FF. C. Fitch, 2d cock. 

Black Leghorns.—W. L. Burns, rst, 2d 
pen. 

S. C. B. Minorcas.—Lackey, 1st ckl.; 
1st pullet;-2d hen. A. B. Cowdrey, ist hen. 
R. C. B. Minorcas.—All to Cowdrey. 

S. S. Hamburgs.—A. B. Cowdrey, ist, 
2d, 3d ckl.; 2d cock; 1st, 3d hen; 2d pul- 
let. Margie I. Burns, rst cock; 2d hen; 
1st pullet. 

Buft Orpingtons.—W. D. Sargent, Mil- 
ford, all prizes. 

Silver Wyandottes.— W. B. Sanford, 
rst cock; rst hen; 2d ckl.; 2d pullet. M. 
H. Raymond, rst, 3d ckl.; 1st, 3d pullet. 
H. H. Lackey, 2d hen; 3d cock. 

W. C. B. Polish—All to Walker. 

W. C. W. Polish—All to Walker. 

Cornish Indian Games—S. H. Blodg- 
ett, South Lincoln, Mass., 2d, cock ; rst, 
cockerel; rst, hen; rst, pen. N. H. 
Walker, 1st, cock ; 2a, hen. 

White Indian Game—All to Blodgett. 

Pekin Ducks--A. B. Cowdrey, rst, 
young drake ; rst, old duck. Margie I. 
Burns, 1st, young duck. J. Clara May, 
2d, 3d, old duck. 


A Woman and Her Incubator. 


An energetic woman, possessed of a 
few good laying hens, a medium sized in- 
cubator, a brooder, a reasonable dimen- 
sioned plot of fenced-in ground, and a 
warm, dry poultry house of even quite 
small proportions, may become self-inde- 
pendent in a short time if she _ wills, 


whether she lives in village, city or 
country. j 
Women and incubators, are words 


much coupled together these days. The 
combination has been turning out thou- 
sands of dollars in the past very few years. 
It is a combination that grows apace. 
The eggs are machine incubated, the 
chicks are brooder reared. Market de- 
mand for young fries continues unabated 
throughout the year. Eggs are at all 
times ‘‘strictly cash.’ Quicker, pleasan- 
ter manner of converting time into cash 
for the housewife, is not known. 

Women are purchasing incubators these 
days, that can be operated successfully in 
the living rooms. Many have their 
machines in the spare bedroom, or even 
the parlor. They are quite pretty and 
assuredly not objectionable pieces of 
furniture. A few extra steps per day 
keeps them running systematically, and 
at the end of 21 days one has usually a 
satisfactory hatch. The back yard and 
the brooder, supplemented with sound, 
proper chick food, and an_ interested 
feminine owner makes of the combination 
a well paying enterprise. 

Incubators holding from 100 to 120 eggs 
makes an ideal machine in size. Such a 


machine is soon filled with fresh eggs if 
one has from 25 to 30 hens. The fresher 
the eggs the better the hatch and the 
stronger the chicks. One hatch follows 
another, even into the late fall. It is a 
very common practice to hatch late fall 
chicks for Christmas market fries, and 
the December and January chicks are in 
great demand throughout April and May. 
High prices invariably prevail for the so- 
called ‘‘ out-of-season”’ articles of food. 
And among out of season table products 
there is known to be nothing in greater 
demand than spring chickens. Without 
an incubator and brooder these winter 
chicks cannot be produced to any appre- 
ciable extent whatever. Hens that will 
become broody, or even be compelled or 
coaxed to become sufficiently broody to 
incubate eggs, are rare, nor does a hen 
ever give her winter chicks the proper 
care. Because she does not feel the cold 
to any extent and cares to keep moving 
about, she takes it for granted evidently, 
that the same is true of her chicks, and 
she neglects them to the point of keeping 
them half chilled and decidedly uncom- 
fortable and unhappy. While the brooder- 
mother is always right at home with a 
bright warm fire for them and they can 
cuddle to their heart’s content. Hence 
they grow right along, and their growth 
means money to their owner. 

Poultry rearing is unmistakably and 
long since has been proven to be, both a 
pleasant and remunerative business for 
women who are always, or the greater 
part of the time at home, as mother or 
housewife. And there is a two-sided 
pleasant to it. It is pleasant and health- 
ful to be out of doors, and the more out 
of doors the better. _ Women are, as a 
rule, too closely confined to rooms and 
indoor work. Itis thoroughly a pleasure 
to any and every woman to earn money 
and be - self-sustaining. It gives 
to her a sense and feeling of independence 
to be able to help produce wealth, 
whether said silver dollar sort of wealth 
be great or small. Many have made but 
small beginnings, but today are possess- 
ors of bank accounts, and a constant in- 
coming revenue from their business. 
From a dozen, or even a half-dozen pure 
bred hens, a large flock has emenated, 
and as time has gone by all these neces- 
Sary or convenient and desirable fixtures 
and appliances have been added to the 
little new plant, until at last a_ well 
equipped business has been established. 

Incubators and brooders of first-class 
order in every respect, have come ;to be 
so reasonable in price that almost anyone 
may invest in them, and yearly any num- 
ber of women are investing in them, and 
making them return rich dividends, con- 
sidering the time and money invested. 
And itis a work they can do, whereas 
there seems nothing else that can very well 
be combined with housekeeping. And in 
all fact, many a woman and her incubator 
and flock of fowls has proven practically 
“‘a power behind the throne.’’ One little 
believes the possibilities encompassed 
there, who has given the subject no 
thought. The writer has annually ample 
opportunity to ascertain facts concerning 
all these things and many times my own 
eyes have met real surprises in other 
homes. And one more reason tor urging 
still others to place a hand at the great la- 
bor-boom that is weaving the thousands 
of lives into one great web of substantiality 
and value, while adding so much to one’s 
own individuality and one’s own individ- 
ual home and family, making lives pleas- 
anter and more hopeful and bright, be- 
cause financially bettered. — Pouliry 
Standard. 
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LINE BREEDING. 


The Only Right Way to Produce Uni- 
formly High Class Fowls. 


During this month there will be pur- 
chased thousands of male birds for 
breeding purposes. The men and wo- 
men who are breeding poultry success- 
fully need no word of advice from me, 
but I would like to say a few words to 
those breeders who have been unable to 
produce stock of uniform quality and 
high merit ; also to those who will, next 
season, put out their first pens of stand- 
ard-bred poultry. 


After many years experience as a| 


breeder of standard-bred fowls, I say that 
it is a positive fact that nine-tenths of the 
failures to produce specimens of high 
quality is due to the common neglect of 
the male line. There can be no doubt as 
to this, and every breeder who occupies 
a position to the tront—the men who, 
by common consent, are credited with 
producing the best in their respective 
breeds — will corroborate this statement. 


To annually produce a flock of birds of | 


high and uniform quality we must practice 
line breeding, or systematic breeding. 
We must keep the male line unbroken. 
Now and then a mating otherwise made 
will produce a few exceptionally good 
birds, but the percentage of such speci- 
mens in the year’s production will be 
very small. ; 

Were my entire stock to be wiped out 
of existence today, I would start anew in 
the breeding of standard-bred poultry, on 
a basis which my experience has taught 
me to be correct. I would purchase a 
cockerel of a breeder who has_ been line 
breeding for a term of years. This cock- 
erel should be the best representative of 
the breed possible to secure. I would 
then buy a pullet of the same character. 

We now start with two specimens 
which have come down from a line of 
ancestors which have been carefully and 
systematically bred in line for years. 
These specimens’ blood lines are all 
right, and carry a guaranty that they will 
‘“breed on.’’ We mate these two birds. 
The product of this first mating will not 
give us anything exceptionally good in 
standard markings. 
bility we will not secure any young birds 
superior to the parent stock, and a large 
number of the birds will have to be dis- 
carded. 
two strong blood lines, and in reproduc- 
tion each has struggled for mastery. As 
a result we have, as stated, many birds 
which will be unfit to place in the breed- 
ing pen another year. 

At the close of the breeding season we 
separate the pair, placing the male in 
bachelorhood and keeping him there un- 
til placing him in the breeding pen next 
season. We must not allow him liberty 
with females, as this will impair his use- 
fulness as a breeder. 

We will call the original pair 
No. 1, and the pullets from this mating — 
the ones we have reserved as_ breeders 
for another year we designate as Group 
No. 2. We have carefully — most care- 
fully —selected these pullets, and only 
the very choicest have been retained. The 
selection has been made for quality, not 
quantity. We will reserve, also, the 
very choicest cockerel. 

Now another breeding season is upon 
us and we mate our pens. And here we 
take our second step in line breeding. 

We mate male from group No. 1 ( the 
original male ) to the pullets reserved. 


In fact, in all proba- | 


This is because we have united | 


Group | 
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The female from group No. 1 ( the | cess. None at all. They have simply 
original female ) is mated to the cockerel | brought to their work a fancier’s love 


reserved. 

We now have two pens for the season, 
and we will term them A. and B. for 
convenience. 

The produce from pen A will be three- 
fourths the blood of the original sire, and 
one-fourth the blood of the original dam. 

The produce from pen B will be three- 
fourths the blood of the original dam, and 
one-fourth the blood of the original sire. 

In selecting the breeding stock for the 
next year we reserve only the very best 
specimens. 


Again we mate pens, and use a typical 
cockerel from the produce of pen A, and 
a pullet ( or pullets ) from the produce of 
pen B. This will give us stock but one- 
half the blood of the original sire, and 
one half the blood of the original dam. 

Also, the same year we mate a pullet 
from the produce of pen B to the original 
sire, which gives us chicks seven-eighths 
blood of the original sire, and one-eighth 
the blood of the original dam. 

Also, a cockerel from the produce of 
pen A is mated to the original female, 
and this gives us chicks seven-eighths 
the blood of the original Gam and one- 
eighth the blood of the original sire. 

We have been changing blood without 
changing types. We have kept the male 
line unbroken without in-breeding. As 
I. Kk. Felch says in the most able article 
ever written on line breeding: ‘‘With a 
a line of sires selected of one shape, one 
color, one weight, mated to females of a 
uniform type and prolific layers of large 
even-colored eggs, cannot we feel sure of 
results?’’ Of course we can. 


We continue this breeding on lines 
laid down. If for any reason whatsoever 
we snould introduce new blood, it should 
be by the bringing into our yard a female 
that is in every way a representative of 
the breed. But we should never intro- 
duce new blood through a foreign male. 
We should and must, as stated, keep our 
male line unbroken until that time in our 
breeding operations when we establish a 
new male line carrying the blood of the 
original dam. This is absolutely the 
only way to produce a strain of fowls. 
And while we see hundreds of advertise- 
ments of ‘‘strains,’’ there are, in reality, 
but very few thoroughly established 
strains of fowls in America. 


And why should we thus breed our 
poultry ? Well, I have a notion that when 
aman does a thing he should do that 
thing the best he can. I believe it is one 
of the duties imposed upon man by Him 
to whom we are all indebted for the 
power and the opportunity of doing in 
this world. It is, too, a duty which each 
man owes himself and his fellowmen. It 
is an instinct with the true fancier, an in- 
stinct that is as natural as the love of all 
that is good and beautiful in life. It 
ought to be a matter of business with the 
breeder, even though he is breeding 
poultry solely for ‘‘the money there is in 
ris 

He should ponder well the fact that 
the world always did and always will put 
a premium upon the best goods and the 
best things. That among the thousands 
of breeders of standard-bred poultry in 
America today a few, very few, compara- 
tively, control the trade in high price 
stock ; that these men’s names stand for 
all that is really best in the respective 
breeds they handle that they are making 
money annually, while hundreds upon 
hundreds of breeders are about “ playing 
even,’’ and many not even doing that. 
There is no secret as to these men’s suc- 


and instinct and some brains, and by 
careful and systematic breeding have es- 
tablished strains of fowls that are the best 
representatives of the breeds. That is all 
there is to it. 

There is abundant room within that 
field for others. In the very nature of 
things the field will never be filled. It is 
the field wherein is reaped the pleasure 
and the profit of standard-bred poultry 
breeding, And, best of all, it is where 
the fancier secures that satisfaction with 
self which comes only with ‘‘the con- 
sciousness of a duty well performed.’’ — 
Thomas F. Rigg in Farm Poultry. 


The Bronze Turkey. 


There is more profit in raising turkeys 
than any poultry raised on the farm, but 
occasionally we hear people say, ‘‘ There 
was nothing in turkey raising for me,’’ 
and nine times out of ten the fault might 
have been traced to the management, 
kind of stock, etc. 

On every hand we see the common or 
scrub stock used. We believe in thor- 
oughbreds, even in cats. Turkeys are 
just as easy to raise as chickens, but we 
must use care and not inbreed, as many 
do. Inbreeding is more fatal with turkeys 
than with hens. Procure new stock each 
year, either in the shape of a thorough- 
bred gobbler or eggs from a reliable 
breeder of thoroughbreds, and you will 
find your stock improve and be strong, 
vigorous and mature quickly. 

Lice will kill young turkeys quicker 
than anything else. The use of some 
good insect powder on the old hens be- 
fore hatching will provea great help in 
preventing lice on the poults. 

Improper feeding is another cause for 
delicate turkeys. Corn is usually fed too 
heavily to the hens during the winter and 
the old turkeys are apt to be very fat 
when they commence to lay. Towards 
spring the hens should not be allowed to 
run to the corn bin, but should be on a 
regular egg ration, for fat hens and fertile 
eggs will not go together by any means. 

We do not believe in confining the 
hens in a close run during the laying sea- 
son. The old turkeys can be confined 
in a large shady yard ifit is not desired 
to hunt for eggs. Some turkey breeders 
claim that turkeys do much better lf 
hatched by a turkey hen, but our experi- 
ence has been that turkeys raised with 
chicken hens paid us much better than 
those raised with turkey hens ; true, they 
seem to grow faster and thrive better if 
raised with turkey hens, but when raised 
with chicken hens they practice the habit 
of coming up for their meals and do not 
wander off from home, and ‘‘come up 
missing ’’ so often. At selling time we 
receive a greater income from those 
raised by chicken hens than from those 
raised by turkey hens. 

After the turkey commences to sit, 
erect a temporary cover over her to pro- 
tect her from rainand storms. There is no 
question but turkey raising is very profit- 
able, especially where one is located on 
alarge farm. Turkeys are largely self- 
supporting, and although with some 
there if a difficulty in bringing them to 
the two months age, yet they are very 
hardy thereafter. : 

The most profitable, and by far the 
most popular turkey is the Mammoth 
Bronze. It is the largest variety and 
will outweigh any other variety of the 
same age by several pounds. They cost 
no more to raise, and therefore are most 


a 
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profitable. They are the hardiest and 
most extensively raised of any breed. 
They do not attain- their full size and 
weight until about three years old. At 
maturity the hens weigh from fifteen to 
twenty pounds and gobblers thirty-five to 
forty pounds each. They bear confine- 
ment to yards remarkably well, and the 
young are easily raised, if proper care is 
given them. They are excellent layers 
and good mothers. 

The plumage of the male turkey on 
back and breast is of a brilliant bronzy 
hue, which glistens in the sunlight like 
burnished gold. Wing coverts are a beau- 
tiful rich bronze, the feathers terminating 
in a wide bronzy band across the wings 
when folded. The plumage of the fe- 
male is similar to the male, but not so 
brilliant. |. Who would not be proud of a 
nice flock of Bronze turkeys, regardless 
of the profit they produce ?— Poultry 
Keeper. 


Keep Them Down. 


The commonest fault with young poul- 
trymen is to become too enthusiastic and 
to branch out beyond limits that can be 
profitable to them both in breeds and 
birds. The beginner is apt to figure out 
that if 25 birds will yield him a certain 
handsome profit, that ten times as many 
will give just ten times as great returns. 
That is exactly where experience will 
show him to be in error—but it is alto- 
gether likely that nothing but expensive 
experience will convince him of the falla- 
cy of his reasoning. It looks so plain to 
him, and works out with such deadly ac- 
curacy. Ten birds yield, say, ten dollars 
profit, why any fool could see that a hun- 
dred birds would yield $100. It isnot a 
matter for argument at all. 

However, any poultry breeder of ex- 
perience knows full well that a small 
flock will be proportionately very much 
more profitable than a large one. There 
are a variety of reasons for this—the 
most certain reason of all, however, is 
that experience has invariably proved it 
to be the case. So much is this so that 
very large breeders divide their stock 
into a number of smaller flocks in a way 
that no breeder that was not raising many 
very valuable birds whose eggs and pro- 
geny would command high prices could 
afford to do. It is not to these breeders 
we are talking just now —they probably 
know their business very well, and prove 
their knowledge by a pleasant balance on 
the right side of their bank account every 
year. 

It is to the ordinary poultry breeder — 
the man who buys his stock. from these 
big breeders — we are talking. He likes 
to keep a flock for love of the ‘‘ Fancy ”’ 
or for eggs and meat with an occasional 
bonus from the sale of extra good speci- 
mens. He or she will keep a small flock, 
naturally enough thoroughbred birds, 
and with the natural interest a man takes 
in anything he does, he will probably see 
that they are not only thoroughbred, but 
good specimens of that breed. The only 
possible result is that he reaps a very 
handsome return from his little flock if 
he gives them any reasonable attention. 
Then comes the figuring we have men- 
tioned already. He proves to himself by 
apparently unanswerable logic that he has 


‘areal good thing, and if he pushes it along 


is bound to make lots of money. He prob- 
ably goes to work next week and raises a 
lot of chickens in the same quarters that so 
admirably suited his smaller flock, and 
expects that his well-bred young stock 
will develop into valuable specimens — 


sure moneymakers. But hot weather 
comes on apace ; the young chickens eat 
tremendously. For some reason or other 
(an old poultryman will easily find it 
out ) the old hens do not lay like they 
used to and the chickens do not seem to 
flourish like those of the previous year 
did, and there are very few symptoms of 
prize winners among the lot. Then per- 
haps the gapes attack a number of the 
chicks and the proprietor of the future 
poultry ranch does not feel so confident, 
but still goes on buying plenty of food, 
although perhaps with the increased ex- 
pense and reduced returns the birds do 
not get such good grub or attention as 
the smaller flock enjoyed. Then per- 
haps an occasional chick turns up its toes 
and the rest look dumpy. An examina- 
tion reveals plenty of vigorous, healthy 
lice. Money is spent on lice destroyers 
and time devoted to purifying the birds 
and their quarters, but still for a long 
time the lice flourish better than the 
birds. In spite of all efforts the birds do 
not grow any too well, and the owner 
feels yet more discouraged. By the fall 
he finds he has a big stock of young 
birds with expensively generous appe- 
tites, while the returns from the old hens 
will not begin to pay the weekly food 
bill. However, he reckons on showing 
the better specimens, taking prizes and 
selling the young stock at remunerative 
prices, as he did before. But unless he 
has unusually good luck fresh disappoint- 
ment awaits him. He will find that the 
birds in their» more crowded quarters 
have not done nearly as well as his 
former small stock that had plenty of 
room and individual attention. Prizes 
are not very frequent, and he discovers 
that with his big flock he cannot begin to 
compete with the big breeders, who have 
expended large capital in providing sci- 
entifically perfect surroundings for their 
valuable stock. The result is he finds 
himself with a big stock’ of well-bred 
birds that are not nearly as good as their 
progenitors, and he probably sacrifices 
them at prices that do not recompense 
him for the labor and food bestowed upon 
them. 

Ifhe has been wise enough to keep 
track of all his expenses he will find at 
the end of the year that he has made a 
mistake, and probably lost money ; if he 
has plenty of common sense he will go 
back to his small flock from which he 
gained so much pleasure and profit. If 
he does not do this he will probably blun- 
der along, going from bad to worse, until 
finally in disgust he throws up the whole 
thing. 

The moral is ‘‘keep within bounds.’’ 
Do not attempt to raise one hundred 
birds in quarters calculated for twenty- 
five. Keep as many birds as you can 
comfortably accommodate and_ give 
proper attention to, and they will give 
you a most generous return in enjoy- 
ment, eggs, meat and cash.— Breeders’ 
Advocate. 


Poultry, Bees and Fruit. 


Well-directed effort should be reward- 
ed by success, and the wise man or wo- 
man is that one who takes account of 
every opportunity. In the country, on 
the farms, in small towns and villages, 
all three above wealth-producers can 
profitably be kept. I like to see them all 
used as a means of adding to the comforts 
and luxuries of the home. Will they do 
it? Certainly they will every time when 
properly handled. 

The poultry should be thoroughbred, 
and the same may be said of the bees 
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and fruit. No need to tell me common 
stuff will pay a profit —I know it will, but 
why not get the larger profit to be made 
out of good stock. One hundred Leg- 
horns or Hamburgs will not take up 
more room than the same number of 
nondescripts and yet they will lay many 
more eggs. A colony of pure Italian bees 
in a fine dove-tailed hive will occupy less 
room than a colony of common black 
bees in an old barrel or hollow tree and 
be less trouble to handle and make twice 
the amount of honey and can be handled 
without being stung to death. 

A Baldwin, Northern Spy, King, Black 
Twig or Smoke House will take less 
work and care, and produce apples that 
can be sold and can be used with satis- 
faction and will prove many times as val- 
uable as the average native fruit. So let 
them all go together and be kept on 
every place. 

I presume there is not a township but 
what one man or woman could find it 
profitable to produce all these articles in 
a commercial way if it was desired. A 
properly managed fowl ranch will pay a 
fair profit anywhere. The apiary could 
consist of fifty to one hundred colonies 
of bees and would be profitable in pro- 
ducing honey as well as making the fruit 
and berry crop much larger. Bees are 
one of the principal agents in fertilization 
of many blossoms and plants. And 
fruit growing, trom strawberries in spring 
to winter apples and pears are a source 
of large profit to those who know how 
and where to grow them. 

Let the beginners commence wisely. If 
on a farm keep such fowls as are suitable 
for the farm and take good care of them. 
The best breed of chickens, ducks or tur- 
keys will not amount to much if given 
poor care and left to procure their own 
food at all times. The same advice ap- 
plies with equal force to bees and fruit. 
Better not keep any than to have them 
and neglect them. They are like good 
machinery, as anything else that is good 
— they will not stand neglect. Subscribe 
for and carefully read such papers and 
books as treat upon the subjects taken 
up. Read and think and act. ‘The pro- 
gressive person will realize a deal of 
profit, satisfaction and pleasure in pro- 
ducing the best things of the various pro- 
ducts. To help all such is the aim of 
this journal, and the writer in such arti- 
cles as he shall from time to time submit 
to its readers.— Kentucky Poultry Journal. 


The fruit growers and general farmers 
are told by essays and unnumbered 
newspaper articles that they ought to buy 
a spraying machine and spray everything 
they possess, even to the dog and cat, 
but little is said about preserving the 
birds that are nature’s insect destroyer. 
It seems strange that fruit growers do not 
arouse themselves and demand legisletion 
to prevent the destruction of the birds 
that are the farmer’s best aids in pro- 
tecting their crops from the ravages of 
insects. The quail is protected in some 
states by law for certain months of the 
near and turned over to the shot gun and 
the snares the balance of the year. If 
thestate horticultural societies and local 
societies would unite in an effort to secure 
legislation in their respective states, tha 
would prevent the destruction of their 
winged friends, they would succeed in 
securing it. What horticultural societies 


will lead the way?—/ruwit Growers’ Jour- 
nal. 

In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
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The columns of this paper are open to communica- 
tions concernlng anything in which our readers may be 
interested. Contributions and questions on Poultry or 
Fruit topics are solicited, and our readers are invited 
to use the paper as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas of mutual interest. 


JANUARY, 107: 


A Maine State Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association. 


During the past few months there has 
been considerable agitation of the ques- 
tion of organizing a Maine Poultry Asso- 
ciation. Correspondence and conversa- 
tion with breeders in different parts of the 
State showed that they were willing to 
join in the movement, if some one would 
make the proper start. 

It was also discovered that one of the 
first questions to be settled was that of 
location of the show. Portland, Augusta, 
Bangor and Waterville were each consid- 
ered in this connection, but in or around 
neither of these cities did there seem to 
bea sufficient number of fanciers who 
would devote the time and work neces- 
sary to such an undertaking. The “‘ cir 
cuit plan’’ was considered but did not 
meet with general approval, and after the 
breeders in different parts of the State 
had published their opinions regarding 
the matter, it was evident that the sub- 
ject would drop from sight, as it had 
been doing for the past four or five years. 

At this stage of the game some Auburn 
and Lewiston gentlemen, who are busi- 
ness men as well as fanciers, decided to 
push matters to a head and hold a show 
in Lewiston. The aid of the Lewiston 
Board of Trade was enlisted in this en- 
terprise, and plans for organizing and 
incorporating a Maine State Poultry and 
Pet Stock Association were arranged. It 
having been decided to hold a show in 
December, 1901, a temporary organiza- 
tion was formed with the following offi- 
cers : 

President—Charles L. Cushman, Au- 
burn. 


Vice President—I. V. McKenney, West 
Auburn. 


Secretary—George P. Coffin, South 
Freeport. 
Assistant Secretary—A. L. Merrill, 
Auburn. 


Treasurer—H. C. Day, Auburn. 

This temporary organization is for the 
purpose of perfecting and incorporating 
the permanent association ; after securing 
a charter, a new election will be held. 

The applications for membership are 


of the State and we want to see all the 
poultrymen in the State enrolled as mem- 
bers. Send the Secretary your appli- 
cation and $2 for membership and dues 
to January, 1902. 


‘¢A Woeful Amount of Ignorance. ’’ 


The poultry breeders of Maine, in their 
effort to organize a State Association and 
hold an annual exhibition deserve credit 
for what they have accomplished rather 
than ridicule for things they could not 
attempt, and which, at the present time 
no body of men could accomplish. 

Let us look at the facts as they exist to- 
day. Maine with its great area of terri- 
-| tory and diversified agricultural interests, 
although containing thousands of poultry 
breeders, has not a‘large number of fan- 
ciers comparatively speaking, and these 
are scattered, and it will be some years 
at best before there will be the public 
sentiment and the necessary number of 
fanciers in each city, town or county to 
hold successful local exhibitions. Recog- 
nizing these facts, and mindful of the 
number of fanciers in the Lewiston sec- 
tion, as well as the advantages of popu- 
lation, hotel and transportation facilities, 
the sober senses of the men interested in 
poultry and the association movement, 
fixed upon Lewiston as the most available 
location for the first exhibition. The 
Lewiston Board of Trade were found to 
be willing to co-operate, and at the meet- 
ing when the poultrymen were invited to 
consult with the Board, the matter was 
thoroughly discussed in its various 
phases. We can hardly imagine why the 
editor of Turf, Farm and Home, after 
reading the report of the meeting should 
set up a cry of sectionalism or attempt to 
throw cold water on the enterprise as he 
seems to do in the following editorial : 


The Board of Trade of Lewiston having 
made such a marked success in entertain- 
ing the State Grange, now proposes to 
tackle and solve the matter of a State 
Poultry Exhibition. A more desirable 
object we can hardly conceive of, and the 
Lewiston gentlemen are entitled to great 
praise for their enterprise in this direc- 
tion. But we hope they will ponder over 
the subject very carefully before they 
make a start. A report of a meeting held 
to consider the matter revealed a woeful 
amount of ignorance as to the details of 
an exhibition that would embrace the en- 
tire State. One gentleman inquired if 
other states had similar exhibitions. 
Another assured his associates that no 
money was needed, as the gate receipts 


would pay the running expenses, etc., 
etc. Now if these gentlemen will consult 
competent authorities they will ascertain 
that some things stated are not found to 
be so, always! The Lewiston plan to 
have the plan a Lewiston fixture will 
result in making it an Androscoggin 
county show instead ofa State exhibition, 
for there will be sure to be other organ- 
izations in Bangor and in other parts of 


| the State. 


Notwithstanding the criticism from 


|such ‘‘competent authority,’’ the Asso- 
coming in constantly from different parts 


ciation still lives, and the applications for 
membership are coming in at a rate that 
shows that the Maine breeders are willing 
and anxious to -assist in the movement, 
and do not object to it just because it is 
not located in their own back yards. 
Applications have come in from as far 
east as Calais, from as far west as Saco, 
and a number from Portland, Westbrook, 
etc. This does not seem to indicate that 
the opposition is great, but then we have 
just been told that ‘‘some things stated 
are not found to be so, always,’’ and it 
might be added that it depends some- 


| what upon who makes the statement. 


The ‘‘woeful amount of ignorance’’ 
that was revealed consisted, in part, ofan 
inquiry as to whether other states had 
similar associations. Now it is possible 
that this question cannot be answered 
even at the present time by the ‘‘com- 
petent authority.’’ Speak up, brother, 
and inform us how many states have 
state associations. 

But, how about that prophecy that 
there would surely be other organizations 
in Bangor and other parts of the state? 
Has anyone else ever thought of such a 
thing, or is ‘‘the wish the father to the 
thought ?”’ 

For our part, we should be pleased to 
know of such an interest at Bangor or 
other parts of the state, for if we can 
have several local shows, so much the 
better, but there is one thing that the 
poultrymen of Maine can depend on, and 
that is that there will be an exhibition 
held in Lewiston, in December, by the 
Maine State Poultry and Pet Stock Asso- 
ciation, and it will not be a local affair 
either. 

In matters of this kind, co-operation is 
better than opposition and we shall be 
pleased to see our Waterville friend, 
come in as a charter member of the 
Association. In union there is strength. 


Now is the time for the Maine poultry 
breeders to be thinking of the coming ex- 
hibition and deciding where to send for 
stock and eggs of the best, in order to 
produce prize winners at the State Poul- 
try show. Then there are the pigeon and 
pet stock breeders, as well as the Belgian 
hare fanciers. They should all be on 
the roll of membership. Dressed poultry 
and eggs will be given a prominent posi- 
tion in this exhibition. The farmer, as 
well as the fancier, should join with us 
and make it a success. 


— le 
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Practical Work for the Farmer. 


The Canadian Government has been 
giving more attention to the poultry in- 
terests the past three years than has been 
given it by our own government. One 
department of its work has been the 
establishment of fattening stations to 
prepare poultry for the British markets. 
At these stations the stock as it. comes 
from the farmers is fed a ration composed 
of two parts ( by weight ) of oats two of 
barley and one of corn, or two parts each 
of corn, oats and potatoes. After a short 
course of feeding this ration by the 
natural method, the chickens are finished 
‘by the cramming process, which consists 
of forcing the food ina semi-liquid state 
into the fowl’s crop. By these methods 
of feeding, the birds fatten quickly and 
bring the fancy prices in the British 
markets. 

At the exhibition held Dec. 11-14, at 
Guelph, the practical side was much in 
evidence, the dressed poultry depart- 
ment being one of the leading attractions, 
about 300 birds being shown. 

A novelty in the line of poultry exhibi- 
tions was a poultry killing contest limited 
to farmers, their sons, wives, etc. The 
birds were to be killed and dressed 
according to the demands of the English 
markets. Each competitor was given 
four birds to kill and pluck clean. The 
first man to finish his work, did it in forty 
minutes or an average of ten minutes for 
each bird. 

During the show, several Farmers’ 
Institutes were held, poultry subjects 
receiving a due share of attention. 

Such work as the Government is doing 
chas a good effect upon the farmers, in 
stimulating an interest in practical poul- 
try raising, and if our Agricultural 
Department, or State Legislatures would 
do a similar work, we believe better 
results would be accomplished in these 
lines, and the business of poultry growing 
by farmers would be placed on a more 
lucrative basis. 


Pepper for Fowls. 


Be cautious in the use of pepper, espec- 
ially cayenne pepper, for fowls during the 
winter time. It hasatendency to open 
the pores of the skin and may bring on 
colds. A neglected cold means roup. 
Better not use any pepper at all than to 
use too much. ‘There are other and bet- 
ter ways of ‘‘ warming up fowls on the in- 
side.’ Nothing equals exexcise for this 
purpose; nothing is more healthful. Hence 
be careful, very careful, in the use of pep- 
per, but on the other hand, resort to any 
device you can think to induce exercise. 
Keep them at work.—Wational Poultry 
Journal. 


The St. Croix Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association will hold its annual exhibition 
at Calais, Me., Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and 2. Mr. 
Arthur H. Jones, Assistant Secretary, 
writes that it promises to be the best in 
the history of the society. Exhibits from 
out-of-town will be cooped and cared for 
at the expense of the association. Visit- 
ing fanciers are always welcome. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
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In order to keep our paper in closest 
touch with its thousands of readers who 
are engaged in the work to which it is 
devoted, our aim is to have the readers 
express their ideas and the results of 
their own experience and observation 
concerning some of the subjects under 
discussion. 

We shall publish each month a list of 
practical questions and invite our read- 
ers, one and all, to contribute their 
answers to any and all questions. 

These answers will be published in the 
second paper after the question, and we 
shall hope for a full and free discussion. 
Our readers are also invited to ask any 
question of general importance. Perhaps 
the problem which is puzzling you may 
have been solved already by some of our 
readers, and the correct solution will 
help others as well as yourself. Then 
let the questions be forthcoming, and 
give us your answer to those asked by 
others. The POULTRYMAN AND POMOL- 
OGISsT is published in your interests, and 
we invite you to join with us in improving 
its quality and extending its influence. 

In sending answers we want not only 
the ‘‘yes’’ or ‘“‘no,’’ but we want the 
“how”’ and the ‘‘why,”’ the ‘‘which’’ and 
the ‘‘when.”’ 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE 


MARCH NUMBER. 


Which is the more desirable system of 
housing laying stock ; the long house or 
smaller detached houses ? 


What is the most profitable single line 
of poultry work? ( Broilers, Ducks, Ca- 
pons, Roasters, Eggs, etc., to be consid- 
ered. ) 


What effect has the fancier had upon 
the poultry business of today? 

Can the farmer successfully engage in 
the breeding of exhibition poultry? 


‘¢ What is the Best Time to Feed 
the Mash? ”’ 


If the mash is to be fed at all it should 
be at noon; at least I prefer giving it at 
this time. 

First, because if fed in the morning, the 
flock will fill themselves up on it and sit 
around until noon or after; even if grain 
is thrown to them they will have had their 
fill and will not stir as they should at this 
time in the day. Ona cold wintry morn- 
ing the fowls coming from a warm roost, 
and allowed to fill themselves on a warm 
mash, will after a while become chilled 
for lack of exercise. But if they be made 
to scratch for their breakfast will pass the 
morning with a great deal better results 
than if fed a warm mash. Then again 
generally the day gets warmer as the noon 
meal approaches and the fowl will not 
need as much mash at noon to satisfy 
them as they would in the morning. 

While I don’t believe in gorging them 
at any time with any kind of food unless 
it is at night, I generally give them all the 
whole corn (corn on the cob ) broken in 
small pieces they want to eat, as it keeps 
up the animal heat. By feeding the 
mash at noon, before night comes the 
fowls are scratching around in the litter 


i 


for a stray kernelthey may have missed 
in the morning, thus working off some of 
the stupor that comes from being stuffed 
with a warm mash at breakfast. While 
others may see the results quite different 
from feeding a mash in the morning, this 
is my experience from my flock. 
D. E’ SHIELDs. 

Jaysville, Ohio. 

I have fed mash in the morning and 
have also given it for the last feed and 
secured quite satisfactory egg yields by 
either method. The mash is fed in the 
morning now as it is the most convenient 
time. When Iwantto give it for their 
last feed it often happens that I have just 
time to feed whole grain. {f the mash had 
to be mixed and fed at that time it would 
be rather dark for the hens to eat. So 
under these circumstances I think it better 
for me to feed the mash mornings, then 
they are sure of it. 

E. T. PERKINS. 

I believe after giving both methods a 
trial that the morning is the time to feed 
the mash. I tried feeding mash at night 
for one year and J shall not continue for 
another. As faras convenience goes I 
can see very little in favor of morning or 
night but as for results I shall claim the 
night mash in my case was not up to what 
I expected. 

A. P. WINSLow. 


Why Do You Use “ Nest Eggs? ”’ 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Nest eggs have only one use and that 
is to train the hens to lay ina certain or 
convenient place. Hens ona range like 
to hide their nests sometimes, but they 
enjoy laying where there are eggs or 
where others lay. The more hens can 
lay in One nest the better they seem to 
enjoy it. Some use china ‘‘nest eggs”’ 
these are too cold and hard, the first 
objection, the hen is chilled too much _ by 
coming in contract with the cold egg and 
the egg that is being laid may be broken 
by it. 

Some persons in gathering eggs always 
leave one in each nest. This I object to 
altogether, as we want all eggs gathered 
the same day laid. I gather eggs two or 
three times a day or every time I pass 
through the houses or yards, | take in all 
the eggs laid. One is then sure of the 
eggs, and sure of their being good and 
fresh. Others leave unhatched eggs or 
rotten eggs for nest eggs. This is too 
much filth and too risky as they may get 
broken in the nest. 

If ‘‘nest eggs’’ must be used I like 
best of all the gourd egg as advertised 
in the seed catalogues. These are cheap, 
and not so hard er cold, and not easily 
broken. But why use ‘‘nest eggs” at 
all?’ Have the nests inviting, the bid- 
dies enjoy a nice nest, and will soon 
make use of them if prepared for her. 
We have not used ‘‘nest eggs’’ for six 
years and do not need them at all. I try 
to keep asupply of nests in order and 
the hens lay too. The ‘‘nest eggs’’ do 
not make them lay as some suppose. 
And I never find any new nests hidden 
away with questionable ‘‘fresh eggs’’ 
but all are fresh and good. So as far as 
I can see ‘‘nest eggs’’ have only one use 

( Continued on Page 220.) 
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Rhode Island Reds. 


The Rhode Island Reds have come to 
stay. In fact they have been with us 
many years but we did not know it, says 
J. H. Davis, in The Fanciers’ Review. 
In Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
throughout the East this breed has been 
known for half a century, but not as 
Rhode Island Reds, which was givén 
them when a standard was made forthem 
two years ago. The name, Rhode Island 
Red, is a new one and just fits the breed. 

In all the past years which these fowls 
have been raised for eggs and as market 
poultry by the farmers of the éast, they 
were without a name to designate them 
as a breed because they were not bred 


closely to feather and there was no idea | 


of making a standardforthem. But their 
wonderful qualities as layers, their hardi- 


ness, and splendid market qualities set | 


breeders to thinking and the result is we 
have another grand American breed 
added to our list of American fowls. 

The Rhode Island Reds are a com- 
bination of other breeds and have Malay, 
Cochin China, Brown Leghorn and 
Dominique blood. The tendency of the 
breed, when it was not considered a 
breed, has been to reddish buff plumage, 
and the combs have been, and are yet, 
pea, rose and single. 

The Rhode Island Red Club standard 
calls for slightly laced or ticked hackles 
in pullets, allowing black in wings and 


tail. The color is between that of a 
Brown Leghorn and a_ Buff Cochin. 
Some of the pullets come mahogany 


color, but breeders are striving for an 
Indian red buff or reddish color. The 
legs are deep reddish yellow, skin yel- 
low, and while clean legs are the rule, 
some chicks will come with 
feathered legs, breeding back 
Cochin China. 

The chicks in my own yards, 
eggs purchased in Rhode Island, 


to the 


from 
are 


handsome reddish buff, uniform in color | 


and very vigorous. As the eggs laid by 
the Rhode [sland Reds are unusually 
large so the chicks are of the same 
character. 

I never had a nicer flock of chicks than 


these reds and I am delighted with them. | 


Dark, clear red birds seem to be the 
favorites, and single combs in standard 
birds. I do not believe it expedient to 
breed out black in wings and tail as the 
contrast is pleasing and marks the breed 
in sharp distinction from the Buff Ply- 
mouth Rock and Buff Wyandottes, be- 
cause these birds are of Rhode Island Red 
parentage the first Buff Rocks and Wyan- 
dottes being taken directly from Rhode 
Island Red yards, those with rose combs 
being sold for Wyandottes and _ those 
with single combs passing for Buff Rocks. 
Black in tail especially should be held as 
a qualifying distinction. 

Down on legs or slightly feathered legs 
does not disqualify in the show room, 
and the bird may be of single or rose 


comb, but the single combs and the rose | 


exhibited separately. 
Earlobes must be red, but a little show 
of white is not a disqualification. The 
breasts of males area much deeper red 
than those of the pullets. 

In size the Rhode Island Reds are a 
happy medium between the Wyandotte 
and the Dorking and are more Dorking 
in shape than otherwise. ‘The thighs are 
short and meaty and legs good length 
but not stilty nor long. 

W. N. Sisson of Litthke Compton, R. L., 
a breeder of the Reds wrote me as fol- 
lows, May 21 this year: 

‘““My Rhode Island Reds came from 


combs must be 


slightly | 


stock of Wm. Tripp, who has bred them 
for halfa century. Until the advent of 
| the Cochin Chinas in the early fifties, the 
stock of this gentleman, like that of most 
farmers of his day, consisted of mongrels 
or barn yard fowls. This man has a) 
hobby of never using anything but red | 
roosters to head his flock and it was the 
| mating of the early Cochin China hens 
| with the red roosters that laid the foun- 
dation of the present Rhode Island Reds. | 
Little or no attention was paid to the | 
female side of the question as all regard- | 
| less of color were wanted for laying pur- 
| poses, but the male, unless red, and up| 
| to the orginator’s ideas of size and vigor, 
| was of no account. 
Mr. Tripp early secured some Buff) 
| Cochin blood and later on commenced to | 
select for smooth-legged, yellow-skinned | 
birds until they increased in size and lay- | 
ing.propensities and attracted the atten- | 
tion of his neighbors and soon the Tripp | 
red roosters were in great demand all | 
over the State at good prices.”’ 

It will be seen from Mr. Sisson’s ac- 
count that the Rhode Island Reds have 
Cochin blood in them, as has every buff 
fowl that has originated in this country or | 
|England. That it is good blood and 
| strong blood is evident from the plumage 
| of our Buff Leghorns, Buff Wyandottes, 
| Buff Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, as 
well as the Buff Orpingtons, all of which 
| owe their buff plumage to the Cochin. 
Itis claimed for the Rhode Island 
| Reds that they are the hardiest of fowls, 
|lay the largest deep-tinted eggs of any | 
fowl of their size, have deeper yellow | 
|skin andlegs than any white fowl, are, 
not angular, bony and leggy when dressed | 
and have no dark pin feathers ; that they 
are a beautiful fowl and the one par ex- | 
cellence for the farmer and market poul- 
try raisers. 

If this breed is all that is claimed for it, | 
and hundreds of New England farmers | 
|affirm that the claims are true, it is a) 
most valuable addition to the poultry} 
| yard and will take first rank at no distant 
day. The way to test itis to try it and 
/eggs and stock can be bought at reason- 
able prices. 


Value of Standard Breeds. 


Anamateur breeder has littleknowledge | 
of the real value of good stock. He is not 


infrequently astonished at the prices asked 
/by old and experienced breeders for | 
| choice birds. Suppose an amateur pays | 
| $10, $15 or $20 for a bird it is easy to see! 

wherein he can make it a paying invest-| 
|ment. By so doing he gets a foundation | 
| —a start that it has taken years of work | 


and study to build up. In other words he | 
| pays for the real study of another rather | 
than experiment for himself. He does not | 
have to risk his own judgment on a line} 
of breeding he knows nothing about, but 
instead can buy birds that are the result) 
of years of careful mating; a veteran breed- | 
er often has birds so valuable as breeding | 
/and exhibition specimens that no money | 
/could buy them for they cannot afford to | 
sell them at any price if they intend to go | 
on with their work as breeders. This is | 
what fixes the value of high priced_ stock | 
and if the amateur breeder wants the re- 
sult of years of work and study on the | 
part of another it is right that he should | 
pay for it. 

It is noteworthy that men and women 
fanciers having superior stock do not care 
to part with it. They know its worth and 
the selling often makes a big hole in their | 

flock. 
| Sometime ago we received a letter from 


a man in the west who had bought some 
birds of a breeder near me here and had 
found them but little better than scrubs. 
When we inquired the price paid he said 
75 cents each for the pullets and $1 for the 
cockerels. Now the breeder he named 
has fine stock; his show room record 
shows that and if the customer had been 
willing to pay what extra choice breeding 
birds are worth he would no doubt, have 
gotten them, but he bought $1.00 birds 
and expected $1o birds and was dissatis- 
fied because he did not get the latter. 
Well bred birds are naturally worth a good 
price the same as well bred stock and 
those wanting good birds should be wil- 
ling to pay at least a renumerative price 
to the breeder. 


There is another class of amateurs who 
do not understand that parti-colored birds 
such as Silver Laced Wyandottes, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas and 
Brown Leghorns are harder to breed than 
the solid colored breeds and are therefore 
more valuable. In solid colored fowls 
color does not worry the fancier to any 
great degree ; especially in breeding black 
or white birds it is mostly the color ot 
shanks, shape, size of comb and shape of 
body that he most looks for. In parti-col- 
ored fowls this is only half the worry of 
breeding. This point should be made 
so plain at our local shows and elsewhere 
by our judges that the amateurs could un- 
derstand. In breeding Light Brahmas for 
instance, getting the proper color has 
cost more study than all other points, in- 
cluding size and shape, amount of leg and 
toe feathering, comb, color of eyes, etc., 
put together. Is not this sufficient reason 
for the increased value of parti-colored 
birds over solid colored fowls? In mating 
fowls of any variety there are many things 
to do and as I am writing now for the am- 
ateur breeder I shall mention them in 
what I think is the order they should come, 
for you must know by this time that I 
believe in utility as well as beauty in 
breeding. 

First, mate to produce strong constitu- 
tional vigor. This should take precedence 
over every other thing, for what practical 
value has the color of feathers, eyes, 
shanks or other much desired points, if 
strong, vigorous and healthy birds are not 
the result. Shape or symmetry of the 
birds has much to do in affecting the vig- 
or and health of the progeny also charac- 
terizes the bird, for who wants a Light 
Brahma for its beautiful plumage if it be 
of Langshan or Cochin shape ot which we 
have seen so much this fall when judging 
at fairs and shows. We want them to 
have the shape well developed, not 
pinched or ill shaped in any of the sec- 
tions, even if the shape is characteristic of 
the Brahma. I think the shape of our 
birds according to the Standard of Perfec- 
tion should be closely followed by all 
breeders in selecting their breeding stock. 

Ege production should be considered 
next and none but the most prolific layers 
should be selected for breeders. Plumage, 
color of eye, leg or shank, skin, beak, wat- 
tles, etc., should receive due considera- 
tion, but as these are generally regarded 
more as fancy than practical points, I 
give them in the order herearranged more 
of a secondary place. I do not believe 
that any of the so-called practical qualities 
of a bird need be injured by breeding to 
the required standard, color of plumage, 
eye, leg, beak, skin nor to any desired 

oint of beauty. On the contrary, I be- 
ieve that in mating to produce points of 
beauty we should at the same time im- 
prove the practical qualities. — Poultry 
Standard. 
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Fowls in Winter. 


Warm weather, with its sunshine and 
showers, its luxuriant vegetation and 
abundance of insect life, gives to fowl life 
much that is required to keep it in a 
healthy and prosperous condition, and 
the poultryman.who can give his fowls a 
reasonable range during this season does 
not need to trouble himself about such 
matters as vegetable or animal food for 
his flock, nor do they require shelter ex- 
cept from heat and rain, but .with the 
coming of cold weather, and the winter 
of our Northwest, the: supplies of warm 
weather, in the way of green food and in- 
sect life, is cut off, and our fowls must be 
supplied with something that will take 
the place of the products of warm weath- 
er. They also must be furnished with a 
shelter that will keep them from suffering 
from the effects of cold and frost. A fowl 
that is not kept in comfortable quarters 
during the cold weather will not prove of 
much profit to its owner. The conditions 
in winter must be made as near like those 
of Summer as circumstances will admit of; 
that is, their quarters must be comforta- 
ble, and their feed of a nature suitable to 
their confined condition. The winter 
quarters for poultry should be warm and 
dry, and should consist of a roosting 
room and scratching shed, with the roost- 
ing room separated from scratching 
shed by a good tight partition, with door 
opening into the shed, so that in case 
of severe cold weather the roosting 
room may be closed up tight at night 
and kept as warm aspossible. The 
windows of the roosting room should 
be supplied with storm sash, and 
it is also well to have wooden shutters or 
““storm doors’’ to close over windows so 
that a very cold night this p,otection 
may be added to that of the storm sash, 
and thus making the roosting room as 
warm as possible. The advantage of the 
storm door for windows is that it materi- 
ally aids in preventing the heat from es- 
caping through the glass of the windows 
that may have gathered during the day 
from the heat of the sun. It serves to keep 
the temperature of the room more even 
than is possible without it ; that is with- 
ont artificial heat, and we would prefer 
to get along without such heat if possible. 
There also might be further protection 
from cold furnished by providing a cur- 
tain of cloth or light boards to close in 
front of the roosts. This would add con- 
siderable to the comfort of the fowls 
during the hours of extreme cold nights, 
when combs, ear lobes and wattles are 
in danger of being nipped by frost. By 
looking thus to the warmth of the roost- 
ing quarters, one not only adds to the 
comfort of his fowls, but lessens the ex- 
pense of feed, as the birds will require 
less feed to keep them warm than if sup- 
plied with colder roosting quarters. 


The roosting room may also be used 
asa scratching room for the fowls on 
very cold days, by having the floor 
covered well with straw in which to 
scatter their grain food, but the regular 
scratching shed should adjoin the roost- 
ing room and be tight and dry, with 
doors opening the full width on south 
front, so that on a fine sunshiny day they 
may be thrown open, allowing the sun- 
shine and warmth to permeate every part 
of it. The floor should be of earth and 
plentifully covered with straw, chaff, 
leaves or some good scratching material 
so that the fowls may get exercise and 
enjoyment in scratching it over in search 
of food. A dusting box should be sup- 
plied and filled with fine gravel so that 
the fowls may make use of it on fine 


days. We consider a scratching shed as 
almost a necessity, and would not be 


without it, as itnot only adds so much | 
| 


to the comfort of the fowls, but keeps 


| 


them in better physical condition, and is | 


an important factor in the production of 
fertile eggs early in the season. It is the 
nature of fowls to scratch, and if you give 
them scratching material they will make 
use of it and get the exercise so necessary 
to their health and well being. A bird 


that sits and dumps around all day long | 


because of no chance to employ its 
“scratching powers’’ will not be in a 
condition to return its owner a_ profit 
during the winter months, nor to furnish 
fertile eggs through the early spring 
months, should early chicks be desired. 
A fowl in order to produce fertile eggs 
must be strong and healthy and cannot 
be this without exercise, and the only 
way to give ir exercise is to furnish it a 
scratching place, where it may follow out 
the promptings of nature and ‘‘scratch”’ 
to its heart’s, content and to the benefit of 
its physical being. The chance to scratch 
not only helps to keep the fowls in good 
health, but keeps them from dropping 
into bad habits, such as feather pulling, 
etc., not that it will entirely prevent the 
formation of such habits, but will tend in 
that direction. 

The question of feed is one that must 
to a great extent be worked out by each 


poultryman for himself, according to his | 


surroundings, the variety he keeps, etc., 
and one can only give a general outline 
as to the course to be pursued. Fowls 
in the confined quarters of winter cannot 
hunt their own food, as is often the case 
in the summer season, but must depend 
upon their keeper for their entire supply, 
and it is his duty to furnish, as near as 
possible, the food relished by them dur- 
ing the season when they have extended 
range and accsss to the products of na- 
ture, in both plant and animal life. They 
require green food of some variety, and 
this may be furnished by giving them 
cabbage, turnips, potatoes or clover hay. 
Good second-growth clover makes a fine 
feed in the winter time and may be fed 
dry by placing it in racks fastened to the 
wall high enough up so that the fowls 
my reach it, but so that they cannot 
scratch it out. It also may be ted after 
having been run through a cutter, one 
that will cut it up into half-inch lengths. 
In this shape it may be steamed and 
mixed with bran. The fowls will take 
very kindly to it in this form and will do 
well on it. It makes a good substitute 
for the green grass of summer, and is 
also a promoter of egg production. It 
makes a bulky food and works in well 
with their grain rations. In the way of 
animal food, ‘‘ green cut bone’’ fills the 
bill perhaps as well as anything that can 
be used. It should not be fed too often, 
and also should not be fed in very large 
quantities. | Experience will soon fix the 
right amount. Where ground feed is used 
it is well to mix it with boiled potatoes, or 
some other vegetable, or it may {be fed 
alone. When fedthis way it should be 
mixed with hot water and allowed to stand 
covered for a time so that it may be thor- 
oughly steamed. In the grain line, corn, 
wheat and oats make a good feed. Should 
the corn tend to produce too much fat 
decrease the amount and feed more oats. 
The grain food should be scattered in the 
straw of the scratching shed so that they 
may work for it. If soft feed is fed in the 
morning it is well to scatter a few oats in 
the straw so as to give them work during 
the forenoon, then a light feed at noon, 
and in the afternoon a good feed of corn, 
wheat and oats, well mixed and scattered 


)in their straw. This will keep them busy 
until roosting time. As we have said, the 
matter of feed must largely be settled by 
the individual poultryman. He must aim 
to supply their necessities as far as possi- 
ble, noting the results produced by the 
different “‘bills of fare’’ and deciding upon 
which he thinks the best for his individual 
flock. But to any bill of fare it is well to 
add some form of grit; it should be kept 
before the fowls at all times. 

Don’t overcrowd your fowls; give them 
plenty of roosting and scratching room. 
Keep the old and young separate; they 
will do better that way. Keep the cock 
birds away from the females until breed- 
ing season. Some fowls fatten much 
easier than others, and where convenient 
separate pens should be provided for such, 
so that they may be kept in reasonable 
flesh. The drinking vessel should be 
emptied every evening, as few houses are 
warm enough to prevent the water from 
freezing cold nights. Lice do not trouble 
the fowls as much in winter as in summer, 
yet it is wellto keep watch for them as 
they are able to cause the fowls much dis- 
comfort even in winter. Take time in the 
early winter to select the breeding birds 
for the coming season, study them well, 
their good as well as bad points. The 
season’s success will depend upon the 
“quality’’ of your matings, so that it pays 
to study the birds carefully. The results 
of last season’s work will be something of 
a guide, Avoid its mistakes and profit by 
its success. Winter is a good time to 
study one’s birds; they being confined, 
soon become tame and may be. handled 
without any trouble, and thus give one a 
good chance to carefully examine their 
plumage and determine upon which birds 
to keep as breeders. One should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the quality of each 
bird in his breeding yards, and winter is 
a good time to make such acquaintance. 
The majority of fanciers spend more time 
with their birds during the winter months 
than at any other season ofthe year, and 
usually it is time well spent, as one 
should know his birds thoroughly.— Pow/- 
try Flerald. 


Personal Mention. 


Among the advertisers whom we intro- 
duce to our readers this month is Mr. 
Parke G. Dingley, whose advt. will be 
found on back cover. Mr. Dingley has a 
fine stock of White Wyandottes and 
White Plymouth Rocks of the best 
strains, andhas carefully selected his 
breeding stock. Customers will receive 
eges from same pens that the owner will 
breed from, and which certainly ought to 
produce prize winners for the coming 
season. 

Mr. C. N. Paige, Francestown, N. H., 
writes us that his pens of American Dom- 
iniques are the best he ever mated, 
which means a great deal to those who 
are acquainted with his stock. He has 
also added a pen of extra Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and willsell eggs at low 
prices for the quality of stock. He guar- 
antees satisfaction to every customer. 


Mr. E. T. Perkins, who is well known 
to many of our readers as a_ practical 
writer on poultry topics, begins an advt. 
in this issue. Mr. Perkins has some of 
the finest Buff Leghorns in the country, 


and sells eggs at a very reasonable price. 
His birds are great layers, as well as high 
scorers, and any one wanting Buff Leg- 
horns should correspond with him at 
once. 
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Practical Questions of the Day 


( Continued from Page 217.) 
and that is to coax the biddies to lay where 
you wish them. 
M. W. POFFENBERGER. 
Bakersville, Md. 


Why Do You Use ‘“‘Nest Eggs?”’ 


Ido not use nest eggs except when 
saving sitting hens. When it is desired 
to get a collection of sitting hens, in order 
to seta number at one time, nest eggs 
are useful as they undoubtedly deceive 
the hen and she will be more likely to 
stick to the nest until wanted. 

Asa ébait\ believe that nest eggs are 
an unnecessary nuisance with any nests 
and should never be used with traps. 
The trap nest that requires a nest egg in 
order that it be used is not the right kind 
of a trap. 

The china egg has very frequently been 
condemned on account of its being cold, 


chilling the hen in winter; so I will touch | 
upon another phase of the subject which | 


I have never seen discussed. 

To my mind the artificial or the genu- 
ine egg can have no significance to the 
pullet that has not laid, and offers a sug- 
gestion to the experienced layer that is 


neither necessary or desirable, especially | 


when trap nests are used. 


The broody condition often begins to! 


manifest itself several weeks before the 
hen ceases to lay; in fact hens that lay 
steadily and freely and do not become 
fully broody are often in a semi-broody 
condition for along time. If nest eggs 
are used in trap nests they induce such 
hens, even if the brooding instinct is only 
slightly developed, to enter~the nest 
when they do not want to lay; thus caus- 
ing trouble for the attendant and the nest 
is not available for the hen that desires to 
lay. 

A hen that is in laying condition re- 
quires no inducement, other than her 


own instinctive desire, to enter the Ideal | 


Nests which I use. 

I believe that the nest egg is a mistake 
except when used to induce or preserve 
broodiness. FRANK O. WELLCOME. 


Nest Eggs. 


I do not use nest eggs and I am in- 
clined to think that they are not much 
use. If not covered, they are cold in win- 
ter, and I cannot see why they should be 
used. 

A. P.. WINSLOW. 


Why I Don’t Use Nest Eggs. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I have very little use for ‘‘nest eggs.’ 


They are not used at all in the laying} 


hen’s houses. My observation has been 


that a pullet will select her nest regard- | 


less of ‘‘nest eggs’’ and continue to lay 
there. Again the larger part of the eggs 


produced by a flock will be laid in one | 


nest, evenif there is a ‘‘nest egg’’ in 
each of the other nests. Nest eggs are 
very cold and must be very uncomforta- 


ble for a hen to warm up in cold weather, | 
The only | 


and cannot do her any good. 
use I make of such eggs is to place one 
or more, after warming in cold weather, 
under broody 
new nests, while they are getting used to 
them. 

If nest eggs are used in the laying be 
sure and use the real nest eggs and not 
leave one of the hen’s own egg for unless 
marked one cannot tell the oldest so it 


’ 


may be kept in the nest for some time and 
a stale egg may reach the market with the | 
fresh ones and injure the trade. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


What is the Best Vegetable for 
Green Food? 


I believe that the best green food is like 
the best breed some prefer one and some 
another. I feed kale and clover in sum- | 
mer and other green food from the gar- | 
den, such as lettuce, etc. For winter use | 
I feed cabbage and beets, but I read that | 
one of the leading editiors says beets are 
not a green food, or to be exact that all | 
root vegetables are not green food at all. | 
Well between that editor and my hens I. 
shall believe the hens and call beets, 
green food, for I honestly think those old 
fashioned, out-of-date hens think they 
are eating green food when I carry them 
out a feed of beets. 

A. P. WINSLOW. 


The Best Vegetable for Green Food. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 
| 


Henry Van Dresser uses beets for suc- 
culent food in winter. His trade will not 
take the eggs if cabbages are fed. They. 
prefer to eat their eggs and cabbage 
separately. 


E. T. PERKINS. 


The Basis of Profits. 


The basis of profits in poultry-keeping 
| does not consist of an ability to figure 
| skilfully. It consists in the possession of | 
/a determination to do the best that can 

be done under the circumstances. We 

have a letter from a lady reader who tells 

us she has been doing the work of a) 
farmer’s wife, taking care of the babies 

and making more than $200 a year from | 
| her poultry. We feel sure this if a great- 
er profit than could be shown by more 
extensive plants which are conducted 
more tor show than profit. We know a 
farmer who looks upon his flock of Leg- 
horn hens as one of his most money- | 
making possessions because they make 

|}hima profit of a dollar a head every | 
year. 
| These two flocks are properly kept be- | 
| cause their owners take a personal in- | 
terest in their welfare, and upon this is) 
success founded. 

We write these words to encourage 
|those who having a love for poultry! 
‘think they have not the means to make a | 
success of poultry-keeping. There is no 
business where a little money can be in- 
vested and make such large returns as to 


EGGS FOR 


hens the first night on | 


‘invest itin a few hens. They may be 


kept ona small area, fed at little cost 
and the market is always hungry for the 
products of the poultry yard. 

No amount of reading books and 
papers will make a good poultryman un- 
less one begins with a love for poultry. 
With that as a beginning and a desire to 
succeed, one is in pretty bad circum- 
stances who cannot manage to extract 


pleagure and profit from a flock of poul- 
try, however cramped he may be for 
room. 


Whoever has as much as a quarter of 
an acre of land at his disposal may, if he 
will, keep enough poultry to make it 
worth his while to take up poultry-keep- 
ing, provided he is interested in the busi- 
ness.—American Poultry Journal. 


Prizes for Club Agents. 


In order to increase our subscription 
list during the winter season we shal 
offer the following prizes in addition to 
our regular liberal cash commission : 

First Prize—A pair of standard bred 
birds, winner’s choice of the following 
varieties : Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Black Langshans, White 
Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, or Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns; or will give a 
two-inch advertisement in this paper six 


_ months. 


Second Prize — A 50-egg Incubator, or 
a two-inch advertisement four months. 

Third Prize — A cockerel of either of 
the breeds above named, or a two-inch 
advertisement three months. 

Fourth Prize— A setting of eggs (15) 
of either variety named, or a one inch 
advertisement three months. 

These prizes are given for the largest 
clubs and are worth trying for. The win- 
ter season is the best time to raise clubs. 
Visit the poultry shows, or call on your 
acquaintances, who are keeping poultry 
or ever intend to do so. They need such 
a paper as the POULTRYMAN AND Po- 
MOLOGIST, and will subscribe for it with- 
out any urging. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


here is an opportunity for you to get a 
start in the poultry business by winning 


|either of the prizes offered. The cash 


commission alone is good compensation 
for the time used in this work, and if you 
are among the winners, the prize may 
give you a start in business. 

We will furnish sample copies for any 
one who wishes to obtain subscribers on 
this offer and will mail full particulars to 
all who apply. The competition will 
close February 25th and the prize winners 
will be announced in the March number. 


Are the months 
when you should advertise 


HATCHING... 


If you have not given our columns a trial, you have missed a good 


thing. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST is paying those who patron- 
paying p 


\ized it in its infancy, and they are staying with us with new and larger 


| contracts. 
oa secure a good position, 


We are ready to serve you as well. 


Send us your order early 
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Winter Egg Production. 


After it has been decided that condi- 
tions are favorable to profitable winter egg 
production, assuming that the wayfaring 
individual has adequate room in a proper- 
ly constructed house and stocked with 
hens that still retain their youth and a dis- 
position to lay eggs, there are a number 
of things to observe and to avoid, writes 
a correspondant in the Stockman and 
Farmer. ’ 

Winter egg laying is unnatural and it is 
necessary to work on the hen’s imagina- 
tion by supplying summer conditions. 
And this involves much work. It’s a well 
worn path that leads to the hen house 
where winter eggs are found. The house 
must be warm—must be. But it is not 
enough to have a warm house. The hens 
must be made to stay init. Hens will leave 
the brightest and most comfortable house 
intheroughest weather if allowed to do 
so; but you can’t do much with the imag- 
ination of a hen that wades all day insnow 
and icy mud. 

North of the goth parallel there are few 
days from December to the latter part of 
February when hens should be allowed 
outside of their houses. It is this almost 
constant confinement that makes egg pro- 
duction difficult. 

In the line of feeding, success depends 
more on the feeder than on the fed. Some 
men can feed whole corn and get more 
eggs than some others would get if they 
fed mince pie. Hens must have what they 
like, mixed with much judgment as to 
how much they get and when they get it. 
And that is the secret of winter eggs. 

The beginner is apt to attach an exag- 
gerated importance to variety in feeding 
and he gets up home mixing feed formu- 
las so long and complicated that the at- 
tendant cannot feed without a recipe book. 
Some variety is desirable and necessary, 
but there is no real need of running ‘the 
whole length of the feed alphabet from ar- 
tichokes to an’soforth. 

The usual reason given for these com- 
plicated feed tables is the necessity of a 
balanced ration. And they are made up 
of so many items figured down to such 
mathematical exactness that the hens get 
nothing to eat but compound fractions. | 
am in sympathy with a balanced ration 
when it is a balanced ration—ally. The 
chemist can do much to assist in this, but 
after all the place to study hen feeding is 
not the chemical laboratory but the hen 
house. 


Exhibits of Eggs. 


Poultry associations ought to encour- 
age the egg exhibits at their shows the 
coming season. This matter has been 
taken up by some of the large shows and 
proves to be an attractive card. Premi- 
ums should be offered and special atten- 
tion should be given this department. 
There is nothing that will attract the 
housewife more than a nice lot of eggs 


and such an exhibit will often get people | 


started in the chicken business quicker 
than anything that can be done. 


The object of holding poultry shows is | 


to increase the number of fanciers and 
encourage the interest. Many people 


visit the winter shows, who are not in-| 


terested in the raising of poultry and 
who would probably not get interested 
by gazing at a coop of high-scoring birds 
because they are unable to ascertain the 
quality. On the other hand should they 
see a fine lot of eggs there is a possibility 
of getting them started in the business. 
Let the associations take up this part 
of the show business, offer liberal premi- 


ums, advertise the department as a spec- 
ial feature of the show and it will be 
money well invested and will help the 
good cause for which we are all working. 
—-Wisconsin Poultry Journal. 


Barrels or Boxes. 


I am thoroughly convinced that for the 
better grade of apples the barrel is 
doomed, states Prof. Riley in American 
Gardening. It will not go out of use 
this year or next, nor by a legislative fiat, 
but I am convinced that we shall see a 
gradual increase of the use of boxes. 
The ordinary kind of apples, as Baldwin 
and Ben Davis, may perhaps be shipped 
in barrels to better advantage, at least 
for the time being; but all good grades of 
the best apples must eventually come to 
be sold in smaller packages. 

The tendency of trade is toward the 
small package. The time is not so very 
far back when peaches were sold in the 
bulk, but now the finest grades are sold 
in small baskets, and the buyer takes 
them home for the dessert. Pears are 
now sold very largely in kegs or half 
barrels. In the old days grapes were 
shipped in barrels in New York state. 

The better the fruit, the smaller the 
package should be, asa rule. One can 
not conceive of a customer taking home 
a barrel of apples under his arm to his 
wife or his sweetheart. 


The temptation to dishonest packing is | 


very much less in the small package. It 
is impossible for a man to put a bushel of 
poor apples in the middle of a bushel 


box. Thesmall package enforces high 
grading and uniform packing of the | 
product. 


It is almost impossible to pack many 
varieties of apples so snug in a barrel that 
they will not shake when they reach their 
destination. This is particularly true if 
the apples are to be exported. 

The small package will tend to induce 
people to wrap their fruits, especially of 
the dessert kinds. Wrapping of the fruit 
not only insures the keeping of it, but it 
also takes up the slack and _ prevents 
shaking. Apples which are well wrapped 
filla box more rapidly than those which 
are not; the box does not contain so 
much fruit. 

Iam aware that there are many ob- 
jections to the use of the box, but never- 
theless it is bound to come to the fore for 
the better qualities of fruit. 


Scovil’s Houdans, quality unexcelled. 


Roup in its Various Forms. 


The malignant diphtheritic roup is its 
worst form, and as this type is highly con- 
tagious, the best remedy is a good sharp 
hatchet, for it saves the bird from intense 
misery and the owner from much care 
and anxiety. Neither is it safe for the 
caretaker to breathe the foul stench 
which arises from the disease. Besides, 
a bird which seems to recover from it is 
practically worthless. y 

The next worst form is free from the 
canker in the throat, but both sides of 
the head are usually badly swollen, both 
eyes close and ofttimes maturate. If the 
bird recovers from this form it generally 
loses one or both eyes, as the great in- 
flammation shrivels the eye entirely away 
In the mild type of this form, the eyes 
close, maturate slightly and stick to- 
gether. Coldcream or vaseline rubbed 
on every morning and night will nearly 
always cure them. Roup sometimes as- 
sumes the pneumonia type. If taken in 


| possible by themselves. 


season a teaspoonful of Arabian balsam, 
two or three doses, will nearly always 
cure. When the roup first makes its 
appearance in a flock of poultry the sick 
should be put in as warm a room as 
Put carbolic 
acid in their drinking water, a table- 
spoonful to a pailful of water. Mix a 
little cayenne pepper in their warm feed 
in the morning. A little tincture of iron 
in their drinking water occasionally, even 
when health is good, may be the means 
of saving from disease in the future. As 
a rule, however, it is a discouraging task 
to doctor poultry. An ounce of preven- 
tion is ofttimes worth a pound of cure in 
the poultry business, yet in spite of all 
precautions roup sometimes will make 
sad havoc among a choice flock. Keep 
everything as free from dampness as 
possible.—New England Farmer. 


Animal Food. 


In regard to feeding animal food if I 
had a bone cutter [| should not feed as 
much animal meal as | do now. I think 
more bone would be fed if it was not for 
the cost of a cutter and the back-ache 
that it takes to run one. Animal meal is 
the handiest but I shall not attempt to 
say which is best for both are good. 

A. P. WINSLOW. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


Don’t get discouraged at the first mis- 
hap, try again. 

Use skim milk 
growing chicks. 

One way to warm a vessel of drinking 
water is to drop a clean, hot stone into it. 

A little intelligent enthusiasm goes a 
long way toward getting a profit front a 
flock of hens. 


BREEDING 
GEESE. 


Our surplus consists of fifteen large 
heavy male and female Africans over two 
years old; price $6 to $8 each. Forty 
fine yearling Africans, mostly ganders, 
well marked and fit for breeding or 
showing, at $5 each. Eight large and 
heavy African ganders, over two years 
old, for market breeding, at $4 each 
right now. Twenty-five extra good, 
early-hatched African goslings at $5 each 
and ten not quite so good at $4 each. 
Cheaper ones dressed. Also one or two 
pairs old Embdens and Toulouse at $15 
and $20 per pair, exhibition stock. Two 
pairs White Chinas at $10 pair. No more 
Embden or Toulouse young for sale. If 
you are not suited when they arrive you 
can return and money back less express. 
We ship geese safely to Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Alabama. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


West Mansfield, Mass. 


as drink for young 


Farm, 
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Capon Industry in the West. 


In many parts of the Mississippi Valley 
the capon industry has passed through 
the experimental stage and the votaries 
of this branch of poultry raising jog 
steadily along at much the same gait as 
do the raisers of steers and hogs. While 
by no means as universal as the produc- 
tion of cattle, sheep, etc., nor as general- 
ly adopted as its friends would like, this 
industry has become permanent among 
the food-producing industries of the west. 

The past season (winter of 1899-1900) 
witnessed the largest yields in this part 
of [owa, which has ever marked the his- 
tory of the industry. A new and rich 
field of profit has been opened up which 
is yielding easy, sure and abundant 
returns. Like many other new lines of 
effort, the introduction of caponizing into 
the Ucviness of poultry raising has greatly 
affected, and at the same time added to 
the profits of the business. Examples of 
this are not wanting. I have in mind a 
few instances that came under my obser- 
vation last season. 

A farmer’s wife had a fine flock of well 
bred Buff Cochins, some four hundred 
birds of all sizes. Out of this she had 
eighty-three caponized. The work was 
done by a widow, a neighbor, and well 
done, for there were but four birds pro- 
nounced ‘‘slips’’ by the buyer. For the 
eighty-three birds she received a check 
for $61.30. 

A young farmer had 65 cockerels 
caponized, for which he received $47.32 
on marketing them. He caponized_ his 
own birds, killing two in the operation, 
and having only two slips in the flock. 
He told me that with the exception of 
about twenty days feeding, his capons 

had followed his fattening cattle and 
hogs, and that no care had been bestowed 
except the twenty days’ feeding, which 
was carefully and systematically done. 


A young woman, the wife of a stock 
raiser, marketed fifty-six nice birds which 
brought her $39.80. She had made her 
first attempt at caponizing in this flock, 
and only three were found ‘‘staggy’’ by 
the huckster. Her husband said she had 
only ted them three weeks, the balance 
of the season they ran at large with the 
other fowls. 

The buyer did a large business in this 

vicinity last season, showing that the in- 
dustry is on the increase. There are 
many reasons for the belief that*the in- 
dustry has come to stay. The invariably 
good prices for capons paid by the class 
that can of all others pay the price—the 
rich and well-to-do, place culture of 
capons among the safe and permanent 
means of getting good returns. This is 
an addition to the “ordinary f arm income, 
as heretofore the surplus roosters have 
sold at very low prices in the fall. Now 
they are transformed into the best of 
food products and are wanted at fifty to 
eighty-five cents each. 

The favorite varieties for capons seem 
to be Plymouth Rocks, Buff Cochins, 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Wyandottes 
and Langshans. ‘These large varieties 
make the heaviest birds and are all hardy 
and shifty. 

Capon culture is an inviting field by 
reason of its undeveloped riches.—D, D. 
Shirley in Poultry Keeper. 


Benenson Impossible. 


Poultry raisers need not worry about 
overproduction of poultry products, says 
the Farmers’ Review. It will never 
come to this nation. Poultry and poultry 


products are a great boon to the people | 


of this age of adulteration of food pro- 
ducts. The packers are even rubbing 
‘our beef, mutton, and pork with pre- 
servatives, boracic acid and the like. 
Even our fish are under suspicion, and it 
is asserted that all oysters eaten away 
from the seaboard have been saturated 
with chemical preservatives. 


er with meats or canned goods. But the 
egg and the live fowl cannot be tampered 
with. The best preservative is life, and 


so we can always know that our poultry | 


ration is free from preservatives, at least | 
if we buy our fowls and dress them our- | 
selves. The people, more and more, are | 
turning against food products’ that are 
suspected of being embalmed. They 
will more and more depend on things 
that are absolutely beyond suspicion. 
Cold storage fowls will never have the 
place in the popular regard that the fresh 
dressed fowls have. There is great room 
for development in the business of poul- 
try raising. Every item of information 


on how to get our poultry and eggs to! 


the consumers in a perfectly pure state is 
of immense value, for if the consumer 
can know his eggs are fresh the demand 
will increase. The people will before 
long find themselves shut up to eggs, 
poultry, fresh fruits and vegetables, un- 
less we have some radical legislation in 
the interest of pure foods. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practi- 
cal matter. The best poultry journal going 
for the money. Try it a year and be con- 
vinced. 

Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 


PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Back Numbers 


of The Poultryman aud Pomolovist 
3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply ts exhausted. 


POULTRY PRINTING 


A SPECIALTY, 


Our Prices solow and stock so good they win in hot- 
test competition. Send for samples and be convinced. 


ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE. 


Write for what you want. 
ELMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


SEE HERE! 


Well, ‘tell us << you saw this advertisement and 
we'll send you a sample copy of one of the finest illus- 
trated monthly pou!'try papers published. By the year 
so cents. THE POULTRY STANDARD, Stamliord 


Conn, 


GOLDEN BUFF LEGHORNS. 


Cocks or cockerels for sale from first prize winners, 
Arnold stra. Stock purchased of E. M. Deering, 
Biddeford, Maine. R, 1. Reds also. All first-class 
stock at reasonable prices. 

H. S. Grant, - Box 10, - Westbrook, Me. 


Verily, our | 
stomachs are put to a severe test, wheth- | 


CAUSE FOR GRATITUDE. 
|_ Chicks in the Background—‘‘Look! the 
Leghorn chicks are going to get licked. 
Ain’t we glad our mother was a Wooden 

| Hen!” 

By the way, have you heard of the new 
200-egg Wooden Hen? This new incu- 
bator is an enlargement of the famous 50- 
egg hatcher, favorably known the world 
over, and is made by Geo. H. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill. The price is only $12. A 
first class 200-egg incubator for $12 is a 
surprise—a great surprise when we have 
the assurance that it is thoroughly well 
made; a marvel of simplicity; and so per- 
fect in its workings that it hatches every 
every healthy, fertile egg. Mr. Stahl’s 
handsome new catalogue printed in sev- 
eral colors is a beauty, and will be sent 
free of all charges. Better send for one 
at once. 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes. See ad. 


last page. 


PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Always give the same grand results. 
These machines are noted for their re- 
liability, accuracy, and ease of opera- 
tion. Prairie State Incubators and 
Brooders have been awarded 322 First 
Premiums at the leading shows. Send 
for our large illustrated catalogue con- 
taining 50 color-plates and numerous 
pages of half-tone engravings. Free, 
send for one. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Homer City, Pa. 


al 
ul 
| 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
A ever. There is 
y nothing as good; 
don’t believe the 
K\ 7/4 substituter. 

MAJOR’ '$ “RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Bai) odo hele ee —the best. angie on havin 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 an‘ 25 cents per bottle at ail druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


—, 
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& For 14 Gents! BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


NY ; ; 
SISTCAD wo mait the following rare seed novelties. ( Are strong and vigorous, quick growers, great 


| ae ae Oe ae ae ede MY BIRDS layers, and bred for business. 
‘6¢ Mama’s Favorite Onion Seed, é 


Ue ee Cockerels, $3.00 up. Eggs, $2.00 per setting. 
‘“ 13°Day Radish Seed, 3 MY PR | GES. | Write your w ants. 

¢¢ LaX. Market Lettuce Seed, 5 

*¢ Brilliant Flower Seed, 


$1.00 

Worth $1.00 fo. 14 cents. 
Above 10 packages rare novelties we will 
mail vou free, together with our great 
illustrated Seed Catulog, telling all about 
Salzer’s Billion Dollar Grass 
Also Choice Onion Seed, 60c. a Ib. 
Together with thousands of earliest vege- 

tables and farm seeds. upon receipt of l4c. 

and this notice. When once you plant 

Salzer’s Seeds you will never do without. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 


A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Maine. 


The plans are cheaper than any others 

IDEAL TRAP NESTS because ee ests costs so much Lene than 

i any others. ore satisfactory too. Write to- 

FOR BUFF AND BARRED | SAVE TIME, day for booklet ‘‘An Axe to Grind,’ its free. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


CORRESPOND WITH 


|. V. McKenney, W. Auburn, Me. 


Stock line bred and of the very best 
quality. Prices to suit the times. | 


wniecocin BANTAMS 


ann FANCY PIGEONS. | 


First-class Stock for sale. ( Plymouth Rock. Rhode } 
Write for prices. WHITE! il Leghorns. aR Island j REDS. 


SPACE AND MONEY. Frank 0. Wellcome, %°* Yarmouth, Me. 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
are the best? Those using them say they 


| HEALTHY ‘> are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 
vi AND YOU wie Address, G. S, SINGER, Cardington, 0. 
SBE SURPRISED 


VV, ages 
WN a* 
@)_< Go see HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 
"or De RAISE THEM IN AN Ra RU Ra BROODER : 


‘| AND HATCH 
/YOU STRONG 


CHARLES R. CHASE, Newbury, MESS | Utility andi Fancy Gombined: 

: I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 
QUIMBY § POULTRY FARM in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fifteen years 
ee | a breeder. 


MILFORD, N. H. 


is the place to buy White Wyandotte, Barred Ply- | A . J. FISHER, = 


mouth Rock and Lt. Brahma Cockerels. Also a few 
B. P. R. Pullets and this year’s breeding stock of the 


above breeds for sale. was 
Thoroughbred stock, combining practical and fancy Latest Edition, 


points, and all young stock having free farm range. 
Personal attention given all orders and inquiries. AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION 
b 


Write, stating what you want, 
lL A [ b Cambridge, Maine ‘ 
vole Cum y» z And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


Green Bone Cutters. THE LAW OF SBX. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ i it are f 

tion My book on egg production and profits in poultry — “ 200 Eggs a Year per Hen” — gives to 
Green Bone GUNES old 2b @ KON the world for the first time what I believe to be the true “Law of S Sex. By following the in- 
from regular prices. ou save money structions of the book the breeder can secure a preponderance of males or females, as he 


if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. may choose. The author is satisfied from experiments conducted by him that 75 per cent, 
of the chickens hatched may be males or females, as desired. Price of book, 50 cents. Cir- 


G. A. Oshorn, Leominster Mass. eS aga ad EDGAR LL. WARREN, Wolfboro, N. H. 


INCUBATORS, “ro: = OLD HOMESTEAD BROODER OO. 


TOYS. We offer 


ae nae low price o 
2 : Middleboro, Mass., for catalogue of a Brooder 
SUCCESSFUL Machine that will care for 100 chicka until 3 months old. 


made. Hot air or Hot 
Water. 75-egg only $7. 


Regulation and Ventila- , 

tion. Automatic, perfect. 

Catalogue free. The Th 0 | fr | d tT 
Monitor Co., Box if TH ave ack C U ll U 6 
59, Moodus, Conn. | 


Is a live, progressive poultry journal, full 
of good things for poultry breeders- One 


® BUFF ROCKS AND OR a ae TO SELL, heres ene Plans of the best 
WHITE ’DOTTES. 70°"? ” Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


ae POULTRYMAN AND 
eae POMOLOGIST. For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 


E in S 5 
Sie a ne Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 


JAMES H. BANKS, - Westbrook, Me.) z¢ Will Bring Customers. | you. sce ad. page 224. 


S| Kills Insects SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 
5 For Pamphlet, address 
ug S I 101 on Fowls and Plants. 3 waymonp, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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DINGLLY, 
OF MAINE. 


You Have Heard the Name. 


REEDER of Beautiful Pure White Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandottes. One of the most careful 
and exclusive breeding establishments in the most 
famous poultry section of Maine. I have bred these va- 
rieties with the main object of developing great egg-pro- 
ducing strains, prize winners, birds in conformation and 
color true to the STANDARD requirements ; espec- 
ially birds that are hardy and strong, ABSOLUTELY 
USEFUL TO EVERY POULTRY FANCIER 
WHO WANTS STOCK FOR EITHER EGGS 
OR FANCY FEATHERS. 

I offer for sale eggs for hatching purposes from three 
pens only of each variety, each pen containing ten 
grand females, mated with magnificent cockerels, 
these birds being selected from over 30c of the choicest 
birds I have been able to collect from the entire coun- 
try, including Hawkins & Duston direct. 

I will sell eggs for hatching during the season of 
1gor at $2.00 for eachset of fifteen. Eggs will be sent 
carefully packed in the best shipping baskets money 
will buy. Write me if you want my list of prize win- 
ners. I have no space in this advertisement to men- 
tien them, for at present I am advertising EGGS. 


ADDRESS 
PARKE G. DINGLEY, 


Lewiston Journal Building, 


Lewiston, Maine. 


Perkins’ Buff Leghorns. 


Were FIRST PRIZE WINNERS at the Haverhill 
and Beverly shows. First Cockerel, 94 1-2; First 
Hen, 94 1-2; Second Hen, 93 1-2. Golden Boy, 94 r-2, 
by Flanders, heads our pen for rgor. Eggs $1.50 per x3. 


PROLIFIC LAYERS. 


E. T. PERKINS, Sunnyside Poultry Yards, 
SACO, MAINE. 


R.Il.REDS. BELGIAN HARES. 
BELGIAN HARES. R. 1. REDS. 


When in want of R. I. Reds, Belgian Hares, Lt. 
Brahmas, Houdans, Barred P. Rocks, or Buff P. Ban- 
tams, send to headquarters for them, Stock from the 
best strains, and prices are low for quality. Send for 
circular and just state what you want. 


Daniel P. Shove, “ce Fall River, Mass. 


White Wonders 
Buff Wyandottes 


Ihave a few choice cockerels left for sale. 
Also alot of late hatched pullets that I will 
sell very cheap. 


A. L. MERRILL, 


490 Court Street, Auburn, Me. 


Inglewood Buff Rocks 2" 
Buff Cochin Bantams. 


Won at Manchester, N. H., Dec. 12-15 three 
ist, one 2nd, and two 4th pre ‘miums. We have 
succeeded in producing Buff Rocks with 
Buff Wings, containing no black or white. 
A limited amount of stock for sale, Eggs 
$2.00 per 13. Inquire of 


DR. C. W. COOLIDGE, 
Bristol, N. H., or Warner, N. H. 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins still ahead. 
Scovill’s Buff Rocks win. 


200 Cockerels 
800 Pullets 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE, PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. 


Young Stock after October 1. 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


Some good Breeding Stock For Sale. 


LUNT & CURTIS, ... Box 544, ... 


g 7 f = me AIL SUR \ 
a os = 3 % Ve Ok = Lo) 
# ar acaas at: AKA eee oe oes ca retard ~) CORO ose, =O) Oe “a Ae RH 2aki 
VINA TAIN ANT es 


MICA-CRYSTAL. 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
a= THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 


Se White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron,I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
Pe DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 


SS = : Seventh Vear of Successful Intreduction. 


e beaters ea, Portland, Paangor, tie: <°" 3 


Bangor, Me. 
A\WAvy WANN / NU iP. 

a eo¢ OSS seeO loses ES 
TAN iNT hiNCme ANCIAL TN 


..REMOVED... 


BUF 


A few more good Cockerels for sale. 


W. H. SCOVIL, 


EAST LEBANON, MAINE. Box 2, Forge Village, Mass. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


My birds made a clean sweep, (on both 
Rose and Single Comb, ) at the New Eng- 
land Fair, August, 1900, Also a clean 
sweep at Old Newbury Fair, Newbury- 
port, September, 1900, including the 
Grand Special for best display of any 
breed in the show. 


Breeding Cockerels for sale, 


H. W. GUNSTON, 


Groveland, Mass, 


RE YOUR ? 
HENS LAYING. 


If not, try OVAMEAD, the Great Egg Producer, It 
strengthens and stimulates the egg producing or- 
gans and MAKES HENS LAY. Enough for ro fowls 
3 months, 50 cents, postpaid. Trial package 25 
cents, postpaid. Send for Circular. 


OVAMEAD MFG. CO., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 


SCOVIL 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES. 


P. ROCKS 
COCHINS 


STOCK FOR SALE. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 


R. C. Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes. 


My birds were leading winners at State fair. 
They are large, healthy, and farm raised. 
They have been ‘bred for layers, andif you 
want eggs it will pay you to get a coc kerel 
from me. Fine cockerels $2.00 each. Fine 
trios $4.00 and $5.00. Write your wants, I can 
please you, 


J. W. LOWBGLL, 


Maine. 


$2.00 up. 


Gardiner, - 


200-ECC 
Incubator $12 


This perfect 200-egg Wooden * 
Hen at $12 isa startling trade 
innovation. It will do the work 
of the most costly hatcher, and 
keeps in order with little at- 
tention. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Illustrated catalogue free. 


BRIGGS’ 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Address 


Quiney, Lis 


Ready to Win and Standard Bred. Write for particulars. 


C. A. BRIGGS, Box 407, TAUNTON, MASS. 


. 
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